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MONEY OR LIFE. 





MONEY 
A STORY OF 
BY G. 


CHAPTER XXV.—CLOUDS, SUNSHINE, 


OTHER MATTERS. 


AND 


¢ 
t 


Some weeks had passed since the events o 
the last chapter, and Giles Leslie was in his 


study, a modest apartment reminding one of 


a similar sanctum at Taunton market-place | 


or at Rose Cottage, to which the reader has 
been introduced. It was a small but cosy 
room, containing a couple of tolerably well- 
stocked bookcases, and the usual appurte- 
nances of a study. Here Giles as a hard 
student passed many seasons of earnest, and 


therefore happy toil—toil such as every young | 


minister must undergo if he be conscientious 


in his Master’s service while striving to do| 


the best he can in the world. 

At the present moment Giles is in trouble. 
He worked with his wonted energy until the 
postman passed with the afternoon letters, 
and then a cloud overshadowed his spirits. 
He laid aside both books and papers as 
though it were impossible to do more at| 
present. Can we look into the curate’s heart | 
and see what troubles are lurking there ? 

Giles’s courting experience had 
neither promising nor pleasant. 
daughters could attract rich men, Mr. Raggles 
set his heart against their marrying any one. 
In other words, unless some pecuniary advan-| 
tage could be reaped from the contract, he|t 
accounted marriage as mere human, or rather, 
youthful weakness. Thus, until actually | 
husband of the cloth merchant's daughter, 
Mr. Henry Horrocks found himself quite | 
unable to bask as he desired in the sunshine | 
of the old man’s favour. Nor was this 
strange; for with his affectation of brain- 
power on the one hand, on the other hand} 
Mr. Horrocks was poor, the pills not suc- 
ceeding so well as he desired. Mr. Raggles| 
would more readily have granted such favours 
as Mr. Horrocks coveted, had the same 
Mr. Horrocks been a Mahometan or a prize- 
fighter—with money. 

In the midst of his never-ceasing monetary 
cogitations the engagement of Giles and 
Amelia irritated Amelia’s father to an alarm- 
ing degree, though during the first stages of 
the affair he behaved better than could have 


THE CITY 


HOL 


been | 
Unless his | 


OR LIFE. 
AND THE SUBURBS. 
DEN PIKE. 


| been expected from one of his boorish dis- 
| position. Latterly, however, during his 
| retirement at Crowcombe-on-Sea he had 
| brooded over this special trouble, meanwhile 
| talking about it until he became feverish with 
excitement. What chiefly stirred up his ire 
and cut him to the heart was the prospect of 
having to give Amelia some hundreds of 
pounds as a marriage portion, unless the 
“‘company-keeping ” could be ended. 

A way of bringing about the desired result 
was soon discovered. In the first place Giles 
was grossly insulted and openly abused for 
not possessing a present income of more than 
#00 a year. After rating the curate for 
being poor, the old man next forbade his 
| again entering the house, and Giles left with 
the intention of never doing so; but with no 
notion of breaking off the engagement. He 
| harboured no doubts in regard to the final 
‘result. Amelia was too loving, too honour- 
able to use Am ill. In.his eyes she was as 
| genuine as tried gold. She had shown evi- 
dence of being animated by a firm resolution. 
She had declared that come what might she 
would wed the man she loved. To Giles 
himself she had displayed a mien and a tone 
equally confident, so that for a time he was 
|little troubled about the opposition of the 
father. How many talks had they enjoyed 
together respecting the future! Amelia was 
Ito be the dearest wife that ever was, and 
|Giles had said that a vacant chair should 
stand i in his study for her to sit there when- 
ever she liked. He could not work with any 
other person by; but she, only by her silent 
presence, would help and encourage him. 

But alas for human nature! Amelia was 
only flesh and blood like her sisters the world 
| Over ; and she was not made of that sterling 
metal, the ring of which Giles supposed he 
detected. She really did not wish to dis- 
appoint her lover, and therefore in the first 
excitement of differing from her father she 
actually deceived herself; she miscalculated 
her moral strength when she assumed a posi- 
tion her defective character would not allow 
of her sustaining. Won over at length by 
potent money arguments, Amelia gradually 
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grew cooler in her behaviour towards Giles ; 
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and then at last astonished him by writing a|accosted his friend familiarly. Of late Giles 
curt, brief note to break off their engagement. |}had been drawn towards Henton, and the 
How did Giles Leslie’s idol fall from the|two seemed to be bound together by a 
height to which true affection had fondly|common sympathy. After they had talked 
exalted her! What pained him most keenly | awhile about Henton’s altered circumstances 
was Amelia’s pretence of having found some} and brightening prospects, the latter said, 
unattractive trait in his character—defects of|‘‘ But you are low-spirited, Giles, or your 
which she was not previously aware. These, | looks belie you. What is the matter?” 
she maintained, would prevent their living} This question, suddenly put, was rather 
happily together. pointed ; but the curate found no difficulty in 
Poor Giles! For the time being he appeared |replying to the query of a tried friend. 
to be quite unmanned by that letter. Hitherto | Throwing off all restraint he fully explained 
he had prided himself on being an acute/what had happened, and concluded by asking 
reader of human nature ; but here was a new] what he should do. 
phase of human weakness quite terrible in its| “Do?” cried Henton, in an indignant tone. 
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truthfulness. 


Once yield to a mercenary|“ There is only one course open to you. 


spirit, and soon you may find yourself riding | Would ‘you preserve your self-respect, do 


over honour and the best attributes of|nothing! 


humanity, such as you once thought you 
could have died to preserve unsullied. It so 
happened with Amelia. She gave place to 
the tempter, who sooner or later would rob 
her of peace—soon hold her fast in his 
keeping. Giles was deeply wounded, but 
the chastening stroke was tempered with 
mercy. The dark spreading cloud had at 
least a brighter side. 

Giles then was in his study. He now 
rose, and in a tone of sadness said to himself 
that that letter would require no answer. 
Then he took a portrait from his writing-desk 
with a number of other letters in the same 
handwriting, and these he tied together and 
put away. He seemed relieved by this 
exercise, and after taking a slight dinner he 
went out for a walk. 

It happened not many days after Mr. 
Raggles had called at Rose Cottage that 
Rose herself was again in the study with 
‘Henton, and she was the first again to per 
ceive another unexpected but more welcome 
visitor than the last. He was just then 
entering the garden gate, and was no other 
than Giles Leslie. 

**See, Henton dear, there is Mr. Leslie,” 
cried Rose, a little surprised. ‘He looks 
quite careworn and dejected. I feel sure that 
he wishes to see youalone. I will run away.” 

Rose quickly detected that something was 
awry. During some months past she had 
predicted that Giles’s courtship would come 
to no very satisfactory ending. This, it is 
true, it was not difficult to foresee by any who 
understood the character of Amelia’s family. 
Rose suspected the crisis had come the 
moment she saw the curate’s pale face as he 
entered the gate. 

As the young lady made her exit by one 
door Giles entered through another, and 


My advice may seem harsh ; but 
let this family be to you as strangers. Act 
like a man, by being master of yourself.” 

“T dare say you advise well enough, but I 
feel overwhelmed,” answered Giles. ‘It 
may be true that a woman whose want of 
feeling can allow her to sever herself from 
one whom she has promised to love, on 
account of paltry considerations, is no prize, 
yet I feel the bitterness none the less.” 

“Perhaps you are being taught some 
necessary lesson,” said Henton, 

“T will confess to you that perhaps I have 
been counting too much upon money,” Giles 
continued. ‘ What I have suffered shall at 
least teach me not to err on that score again. 
If I ever marry I will not do so until I can 
take a portionless girl.” 

“Beware of rash vows made in your 
present unsettled state,” Henton replied. 
“Remember that a girl with means, even, 
would improve her position by marrying a 
man in your position ; and as I understand 
the matter your wife may very fairly share 
the expense by bringing you a moderate 
dowry. My dear fellow, forget the treatment 
you have received at the hands of these 
people, and be Giles Leslie again. You shall 
stay and drink tea with us, and we will talk 
about something more cheerful.” 

In response to Henton’s summons Rose 
and Mrs. Fairlock now appeared, and soon 
all were seated around the tea-table. In the 
wholesome excitement of social intercourse 
the shade passed from Giles’s brow as 
though he had already benefited by Henton’s 
advice. Certainly the severity of the pain 
was subsiding. He seemed to carry a lighter 
heart ; and he may have gathered some satis- 
faction from the reflection that he was not 
contemptible in everybody’s eyes. 

When once more at home Giles found 
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himself able to sit down and work in better 
spirits. He could consign his all to the 
careful keeping of a bountiful Providence, 

Notwithstanding some unavoidable disap- 
pointments, as in the case of Mr. Dooney, 
Henton Fairlock worked assiduously to at- 
tain the object of his life—a position of 
literary usefulness. His struggles would have 
proved far harder had he not possessed a 
generous friend in Mr. Harebell. As it was, 
Henton’s situation was still comfortable and 
promising. His income might be limited, 
but then he held Rose Cottage free of rent; 
and his own earnings, when joined to other 
resources of the family, more than sufficed to 
meet the household expenses. Taking all 
things into consideration those were happy 
days. While earning a sufficiency, the tutor 
was able to appropriate a large proportion of 
his time to self-improvement, and he felt 
hopeful— perhaps too hopeful of success. 
Even should he not succeed with the pen, 
he was at least becoming more competent 
to embrace tuition as a profession. 

But as months rolled away, Henton’s pa- 
tience was sorely tried; and more than once 
his hopes of succeeding in literature sunk 
to low water mark. He toiled manfully in 
preparing what he judged to be creditable 
productions, only to have them returned on 
his hands. Indeed, the polite nonchalance 
with which many cherished pieces were 
consigned to the waste paper basket, or 
“declined with thanks,’ was quite dumb- 
foundering to a novice. 





approved, the writer was requested to pre- 
|pare other pieces of a similar character. 





The editor of one} 


afternoon he stood in Fleet Street unrecog- 
nised and uncared for among the passing 
crowds. His hand was placed hesitatingly 
upon the side pocket which contained one 
more precious packet. 

Why did Henton hesitate? He himself 
could scarce have explained why he hesi- 
tated. Then at last he resolutely passed 
into a court wherein were clustered several 
newspaper offices, and into the box of one 
high-class weekly he nervously dropped 
something, and then hurried away in the 
direction of the Great Excelsior Railway 
Station. That seemingly insignificant action 
made the day ever after memorable in 
Henton Fairlock’s history. 

The day became memorable in this manner. 
That article attracted the editor’s favourable 
attention. He liked the subject, and as in 
former days he was intimately acquainted 
with Matthew Fairlock, the pastor of Ash- 
dale, he recognised the name as also be- 
longing to an old friend. The editor of the 
high-class weekly could not use that article 
himself, but he knew who could do so; 
nay, he knew who would be glad of that 
article, and therefore he wrote his sentiments 
to Henton, who receiving the letter in one of 
his dullest moods, found in it a gleam of real 
sunshine. Nor was the clearing sky illusory ; 
for on being accepted by the magazine to 
which it was sent, the article was not only 


Encouraged to this degree, Henton com- 


journal with whom he happened to_be/menced working in better spirits than before. 
acquainted, assured Henton that he had| To his inexperienced eye the prospect looked 
‘‘stuff” enough on hand to last him for}more gay than it should have done; for 
two years, and he should be considerably | many defeats and disappointments, of which 
obliged if authors would ignore the exist-|as yet he knew nothing, awaited him in the 











ence both of himself and of his journal | future. 
Another editor| anticipate difficulties, such as are more easily 


during that brief period. 


returned a manuscript without any explana- | conquered one by one. 


tion, and one would neither return what| 


was sent nor answer any inquiries. More| 
than once it seemed as though the literary | 
field must be abandoned on account of the 
sheer impossibility of flesh and blood main- 
taining an unequal struggle; and probably 
the work would have been relinquished had 
not Giles Leslie, like a good angel, stood 
in the way to advise and to encourage. “ Be 
worthy of yourself, and do not retreat,” Giles 
once said to Henton. “Do not expect to 
gather in the morning what others cannot 
secure until the day is advanced.” 

The clouds broke at last. As the reward 
of perseverance, Henton was enabled to 
strike into what was to him a new path. One 








It is a happy thing to be unable to 


A collective view of 
those difficulties from a distance has the 
effect of disheartening one altogether. 

Then one of Rose’s predictions came true 
rather sooner than she expected. The family 
with whom she served as governess having, as 
before described, purchased the Fernfield 
estate for their own use, and now removed 
into the mansion. Under these circumstances 
Rose found frequent opportunities of calling 
on her mother and brother; and as Henton 
applied very closely to study, his sister 
declared that she should always be glad of 
an excuse for interrupting the unwise intensity 
of his labours. 

It was Wednesday afternoon, and conse- 
quently a half-holiday. As usual, Henton 
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was alone in his study, and the mere fact of 
Rose’s entering the garden would not in 
itself have diverted his attention, Yet this 
sudden appearance of his sister did now 
discommode the student. Rose, like many 
others of her sex and age, carried a speaking 
countenance, by which, as well as by a quick 
step, we detect that something is yielding 
uncommon satisfaction. Henton was not 
kept long in suspense. The next moment 
Rose was in the room, her arm was round 
her brother’s neck, and a kiss was imprinted 
on his cheek before he could recover from 
the first shock of surprise. 

“No more work to-day, brother dear,” 
cried the intruder, as she shut the volumes 
which lay upon the table in girlish glee— 
“no more work to-day, my dear, beyond 
some extra trouble over your toilet, and care 
to please the company I shall have to enter- 
tain you.” 

“ Rose, you really must have gone wild, 
or you would not behave so. What com- 
pany?” cried Henton, concerned to see his 
books and papers summarily removed to the 
sideboard. 

Rose made no direct reply, but glancing 
towards the window, said still gleefully, 
“There she comes. I knew she was not 
more than five minutes behind.” 

Henton now observed Mary Chandler 
walking up to the front door. Though far 
from being displeased at seeing his cousin, 
the student might perhaps be. a little discon- 
certed at being interrupted in an important 
piece of work just then in hand. But as 
Mary had come, it must and should be a 
half-holiday. 

“T could not control my impatience any 
longer. I did so want to see Rose Cottage.” 


see you,” Henton answered. 

Rose was about to utter some compliment, 
when looking towards the lane, she observed 
Lucy Harebell and her brother Henry. The 


with commendable volubility the beauties of 
the place. 

“Mary, I must go and speak to her,” 
cried Rose. “I will ask her to spend the 
afternoon with us.” 

Mary followed her companion, and after 
some considerable expenditure of argumen- 
tative force they persuaded Lucy to stay. 


a little excited over what was passing. Should 
he run away to dress, or should he do half|s 
a dozen other things which readily suggested | a 


into the garden to tell Lucy he was delighted 
to see her. 

“Your sister and Miss Chandler are an- 
swerable for my being here this afternoon, 
Mr. Fairlock,” answered Lucy. ‘“ My good 
brother has also pressed me to come round 
this way to see what you and he had done 
in making Rose Cottage the most attractive 
spot in the parish. He is able to answer 
for himself, however.” 

As the party now conversed and walked 
round the little estate, Henton thought he 
had never seen Lucy look more attractive 
—more graceful or pretty, although she wore 
the same blue silk dress and the same bonnet 
and feathers in which he had frequently seen 
her at other times. Lucy, moreover, was 
conscious of feeling a little admiration for 
one who did not mind soiling his hands, if 
need be, in the work of promoting the 
welfare of others, 

On returning from their survey of the 
grounds the party, including Mrs. Fairlock, 


of the cottage. Rose, who presided, was a 
delighted and interested spectator of the 
scene. Though liking to keep such thoughts 
to herself, she felt certain that at least two 


persons present were gratified by this meet- 


ing, and that while neither would avow the 


truth an attachment really did exist between 
them. 
account of what appeared to his sister to be 
extreme modesty, was smothering what he 
supposed to be a hopeless passion. 
also to Rose was both sad and unnecessary, 
because Lucy, who would inherit sufficient 
to support herself, was not one to be at- 
tracted by money, and the position which 
money insures, so much as by sterling merit 
“ Rose Cottage was quite as impatient to|in him, whoever he were, who might seek 
her hand. A prospect of domestic happi- 
ness and continued usefulness would weigh 
more with Lucy than aught beside. 
really believed that both Miss Harebell and 
latter was looking over the gate,and describing | her brother Henton would be the gainer for 
a fuller acquaintance, and there was no 
better way of serving them than that of 
bringing them together. 


It was plain also that Henton, on 


This 


Rose 


Thus this afternoon assembly was quite a 


country cottage gathering, in which all were 
good-humoured and_ unrestrained. 
talked of the local news, of their own life- 
: cross, of men and books; touched on the 
Meanwhile Henton was conscioys of being |road-sand problem as propounded by Mr. 
Nicholas Raggles, and though it was now 


They 


everal months old, even remembered the 
ffair of Giles and Amelia. 





themselves? What he really did was to walk 





Then a more interesting if a sadder sub- 


drank tea together in the little drawing-room | 
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ject was an account of little Sarah Dawson’s 
last days as given in a previous chapter. 
Lucy told the whole affair in a way which 
affected every listener. All agreed that the 
parish must be a gainer by the too brief life, 
and even by the testimony in death, of such 
a dear example of faith in childhood. 

The sun was now going down, and the 
dews of the summer evening descended re- 
freshingly on the grass and flowers as the 
party at Rose Cottage were enjoying the 
cool air of the lawn. Henry was as restless 
as his years made excusable, employing 
himself among the flower-beds and standard 
rose trees, in the cultivation of which he 
evinced a strong taste. He appeared to 
delight in all things connected with his tutor, 
but in the trim little garden he found peculiar 
pleasure. 

“It is time for me—or ws, shall I say ?—to 
return, Rose dear,” said Lucy, as the twilight 
deepened. “I do not doubt that Mr. Fair- 
lock will be glad to take up the work which 
has been interrupted,—though, to be honest, 
I do not believe he is actually longing for us 
to go.” 

“ We will crown the day by giving Henton 
the pleasure of seeing us home,” cried Rose. 
“The good spirits we have brought him, as 
well as the change of scene and sentiment, 
will certainly repay for any trouble we have 
given.” 

“T will admit that you are right. Already 
I feel better for this afternoon’s enjoyment,” 
said Henton. 

The girls returned into the cottage to 
prepare themselves for returning home, Mary 
Chandler having arranged to stay until the 
morrow. Henton walked to the outer gate, 
whence he saw Giles Leslie coming along 
the road. In another minute the curate 
came up, looking quite cheerful, though, as 
he said, one thing sorely troubled him—the 
serious illness of Dr. Evans. 

This last news Henton was also grieved 
to hear, because he respected the vicar as 
his father the pastor had also done. The 
doctor was indeed a benefactor to the parish 
and the friend of all. 

“By the way, Giles,” Henton added, 
“Miss Harebell, Rose, and Mary Chandler 
are here. I have to see them home. Will 
you come and keep me company ?” 

At this moment the ladies reappeared, and 
congratulated Giles on his looking so well. 
All, however, were sincerely sorry to hear of 
the vicar’s illness, even while regarding the 
affliction merely as a passing cloud. 

“T intend asking leave to sleep here to- 





night, so as to have a little time with Mary,” 


said Rose to her brother. “If I return with 
you I shall want you to give up reading until 
to-morrow—for my pleasure.” 

“Certainly, my love, I will not lightly 
refuse you anything,” replied Henton. 
* Come, Giles, we will conduct these ladies 
home, bring one of them back to supper, 
and then talk over our own simple affairs.” 

In some way or another—of course no one 
could have explained how—the four divided 
into couples, and though nothing was spoken 
by any one of the party which all might not 
have shared, what each said was uttered in 
an interesting undertone, not unusual under 
similar circumstances. Henton and Lucy 
conversed about literature and painting, and 
of Henry’s progress. Giles and Rose found 
a bond of sympathy in the trials inseparable 
from their professions. But whatever they 
touched upon, each felt happier for the 
company of the other. Henry had set out 
with them, but speedily finding that the 
measured walk of his elders was too slow 
a process to suit his patience, he bounded 
forward. 

Soon they came to a junction of roads 
where they must separate ; the one road led 
into the town, while the other led to the 
avenue of Ashdale Grange. It was now too 
dark to detect minor things; but Henton 
thought he saw a blush on Rose’s cheek as 
she endeavoured to dissuade Giles from going 
further out of his way. No doubt Rose was 
sincere, and so also was Giles in not fore- 
going a pleasure which, after all, he could 
not have denied himself without coramitting 
a breach of politeness. gECR ing 

Separated from the others, Henton now 
found himself alone with Lucy, and he 
realized at once that he was in a strange 
if not in a wrong position. For months he 
had bound himself to observe a piece of 
conscientious self-denial in not seeking Miss 
Harebell’s society ; notwithstanding, here he 
was, at the lover’s hour—in the shades of a 
summer evening—walking up the avenue of 
Ashdale Grange with one who was heiress to 
the estate leaning on his arm, and for whom, 
whether he would or not, he entertained a 
supreme regard. The situation was as plea- 
sant as it was accidental ; but it would be 
very unpleasant were the adventure wrongly 
interpreted. 

Lucy strongly insisted that Mr. Fairlock 
should walk indoors and see her father. 
Henton would not do so, however ; he must 
hasten back, he said, to meet Mr. Leslie. 

While the two were speaking, two other 
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figures were observed to be approaching. 
These turned out to be Mr. Harebell and his 
son Henry. 

“Oh, papa,” said Lucy, going forward and 
kissing her father, “I have been enjoying an 
afternoon of pleasure and instruction. It 
came quite unexpectedly, and Rose and 
Mary Chandler made me stay. The time 
passed so quickly that, overtaken by the 
twilight, Mr. Fairlock has been kind enough 
to see me home.” 

“Well, then, you have had a good pro- 
tector, and one of whom I have just been 
hearing a flattering account from a young 
but trustworthy informant,” replied Mr. Hare- 
bell. 

Still resisting his friends’ united invitation 
to stay an hour with them, Henton quickly 
retraced his steps along the avenue, and on 
coming to the lane he overtook Giles and 
Rose, the latter having obtained permission 
as she wished to prolong her absence until 
the morning. The curate and the governess 
appeared to take to each other like old 
friends whom hard circumstances had kept 
apart, and who, after straying hither and 
thither in search of satisfaction, seemed to 
have missed it apart from one another. 

Such were the thoughts of Henton, at 
least, as he looked on the two who were still 
a few yards in advance. Then he thought 
of himself. Had he overstepped the line of 
conduct which prudence had prescribed? 
At any rate, he was glad to think that Mr. 
Harebell so opportunely met them, and that 
Lucy explained in her artless way how it all 
happened. Mr. Harebell, he well knew, 
was not one to wrong any person by rushing 
at false conclusions. 

On again reaching Rose Cottage Giles 
stayed an hour or two. The conversation 
was such as all enjoyed; but though it em- 
braced a wide range of local affairs, no refer- 
ence was now made to the late affair between 
Giles and Amelia, several months having 
passed since the date of that discreditable 
affair, and the shade was all but gone from 
the curate’s countenance. Giles had not 
sought the present adventure, having only 
expected to enjoy a quiet talk with Henton ; 
yet he was gratified to have enjoyed an 
hour’s converse with the noble-hearted and 
intelligent Rose, Giles inherited much de- 
cision of character, and his faith in a direct- 
ing providence appeared to be unwavering. 
Such faith as his could not but help him 
through any trials encountered, however 
heavy. Nevertheless at the present time 





many other things were pressing themselves 





upon his attention. The vicar was seriously 
ill, if not actually sinking ; and Giles realized 
the bitterness of losing a valued and valuable 
friend. Perhaps he might even be required 
to leave Ashdale for ever! Whocould tell? 
Doubtless all would be overruled for good ; 
but the pain of present inconveniences would 
be none the less sharply felt. 

At length Giles returned to his solitary 
lodgings. Mrs. Fairlock retired to rest, and 
even Mary Chandler was fatigued and 
sought her room. Rose and Henton re- 
mained in the study to talk together of the 
events of the day, and to discuss plans for 
the future. Suddenly Rose assumed a tone 
and manner quite unusual for her. 

“ Henton dear, I have something very 
particular to say to you,” she said, 

“‘T am sure then it must be important. I 
am listening,” Henton replied. 

“Something very particular, I said, do not 
I look grave and earnest ?” Rose continued. 

“You do, certainly ; but do not keep me 
in suspense. Is aught amiss?” 

“Just this. I want you to marry Lucy 
Harebell,” Rose answered. “ Some day, 
mind, when you have improved your posi- 
tion.” 

Henton seemed to be more saddened than 
surprised by his sister’s words. 

“* How can you, a cool calculator, deal in 
snch extravagances?’’ he said. 

“ Why extravagant?” asked Rose. “ Lucy 
likes you, and you love Lucy. Your tastes, 
too, being in sympathy, you are suited for 
each other.” 

Both remained silent for a minute, and 
then Henton spoke : — 

“Giles Leslie advised me on this very 
point, and flattered me for the moment ; but 
I soon regained my self-possession. I may 
appear to be too warm in opposing you both, 
bnt have either of you really considered that 
Lucy Harebell is a prize beyond my reach, 
and one which I believe it would be hope- 
less for me to try to win. A gentleman of 
position and fortune might think himself hap- 
py in winning Lucy Harebell.” 

‘And this ‘gentleman of position and 
fortune ’ would be refused if Henton Fairlock 
were open to Lucy’s choice,” still persisted 
Rose. 

“T feel sure that a fond sisterly feeling is 
biassing your judgment,” answered Henton. 

“TI will not say more than this to-night,” 
added Rose; “test the truth of what I say. 
It ‘is true that you are working in a difficult 
path ; and before taking any decisive step, it 
will be well to make some way in your pro- 
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fession. In the meantime remember that 
you will not offend any one by letting it 
appear how sensible you are of Lucy’s worth. 
But long arguments are never convincing. 
Farewell for to-night.” 

Before Henton could reply he received a 
kiss on the cheek and his sister was gone. 

Being now alone he sat seriously cogitating 
on a plan of future action. What should he 
do? What had he done, or rather failed to 
do? Hehad tried hard to conceal his feel- 
ings from the world, and while believing that 
he was succeeding in doing so, here was 
Rose able to read his heart about as easi ily as 
she would have done a printed page. Could 
she become his, he would esteem Lucy Hare- 
bell a prize above all price; but, alas! would 
it become one in a humble situation to offer 
his hand to such a girl? It seemed as 
though his better nature bade Henton shrink 
from the idea. He would, however, throw 
body and soul into his work, and then, 
should such prosperity come as would warrant 
his modifying present opinions, it might even 
become his felicity to be able to cherish 
Rose’s advice. What had Giles Leslie said ? 
Work and wait—work to win her. 

It now wanted only a few minutes of mid- 
night, and Henton was about retiring, when 
he was startled by hearing a man’s footstep 
in the front garden. On going to the door 
no one was visible, until presently a young 
man, not quite a stranger to some of the in- 
mates of Rose Cottage, walked round the 
corner of the house, and coming up to where 
Henton stood, he said in a low voice,—* I 
see I am right. Iam past my time, Mr. 
Fairlock, but I have been chatting with 
that fellow Simkins without noticing how fast 
the hours went by. This is my message, and 
I wrote it down on this piece of paper as 
dictated to me by Eliza Sprint. a 

“‘¢Call and see James Chandler as soon as 
convenient, and make it convenient as soon 
you can, even to your own inconvenience. 
His moon appears to be waning ; but we hope 
in another month to see it at the full.’ 

“Good night, Mr. Fairlock,” said the 
young man, who walked away without wait- 
ing for any answer. 

Folded up in the piece of paper was a card 
and on this Henton read, “Mr. Charles 
Spendel.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AN ANTIQUE CUSTOM IN 
ASHDALE, 


AT the risk of being thought prosy or too 


than are any that have preceded it or that 
will follow. This course becomes the more 
necessary when it is known that the object is 
to describe an antique custom peculiar to the 
parish of Ashdale. An honoured parishioner, 
one Anthony Gurrall, who flourished in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, left four acres of 
land, the rent of which he directed should be 
devoted to the maintenance of an annual 
lecture in the parish church, specially ad- 
dressed to housewives. The directions to the 
preacher, as contained in the will, are quaintly 
curious when brought out into the daylight of 
modern times. The lecture had to be given 
at seven o’clock on Midsummer morning, 
either by the rector or by some person 
appointed by him. Notice was to be given 
on the Sunday preceding at each service, 
when women were to be generally invited to 
attend, while men were to be requested to 
stay away, and not to presume to occupy 
seats wanted for others. The lecturer was 
directed to speak as far as he was able in 
proverbs, so that his sayings might not only be 
better remembered, but so that they might pass 
into the every-day talk of the parish. He was 
also bound to head his discourse by two pre- 
scribed Scriptural texts, and to quote ten 
sayings from English writers bearing on the 
subject in hand. Then that woman, whether 
a parishioner or not, who on the same evening 
could best recount the lecture in substance, 
had to be presented with twenty-four pence. 
On Midsummer morning, 18—, the Girls’ 
Lecture, as this institution was called, was to 
have been given by the rector, but as Dr. 
Evans’s health was still seriously impaired, 
Giles Leslie willingly undertook the task. 
The lecture was an exceedingly popular thing 
in the district for miles round, and the church 
was commonly well filled with women, the 
men as a rule being too chivalrous to intrude. 
On the fair summer morning in question, 
when the air was balmy and the sky unclouded, 
Eliza Sprint was walking towards Ashdale 
along the same road on which she first en- 
countered little Sarah Dawson. The musical 
chimes of the parish church in the distance 
had just told that it was half an hour past six, 
and many passengers were already abroad, 
all wending their way towards the town. 
Walking quickly, as was her custom, Eliza 
overtook one and then another—persons she 
might know by sight, but whom she did not 
choose to salute. At length the large shaggy 
retriever which had been the companion of 
Sarah Dawson came bounding forward as if 
it recognised a friend. 





philosophical to suit the temper of story- 
readers, this chapter will be made more solid 


ee Ah, Nelly, my dog, I don’t think you ugly 
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now that you have lost your mistress,” said 
Eliza, patting the animal on the head and 
looking into its eyes until she thought she 
detected an expression of sadness, “ Lucy 
Harebell, may health and long life be yours ; 
the breath of the morning smells sweet,” she 
added on coming up to the young lady named, 
who was out for an early morning walk, and 
who was now Nelly’s mistress. 

Lucy turned sharply round on hearing her- 
self thus familiarly addressed ; but on glancing 
at the speaker the young lady smiled plea- 
santly as she replied, “ Miss Sprint, is that 
you? I hope you are well. I am ashamed to 
say that I have not the book I promised you.” 

“ My dear child, that will do next time,” 
replied Eliza. “As I looked on you from a 
distance I could not help being reminded 
that a light heart and a bright eye are the 
precious endowments and rights of youth ; 
base indeed must be the man who would 
sacrifice these to his avarice.” 

“Yes indeed, I quite agree with you,” said 
Lucy. 

“And yet this town shelters one such. Tell 
me, child, do you ever see that creature they 
call Nicholas Raggles ?” asked Eliza. 

“T know him by sight—I have never spoken 
to him,” replied the young lady. 

“ No, no, of course not ; he knows better 
than speak to such a pure-souled creature as 
you. But what I say is, beware of him. Your 
tutor, Henton Fairlock, knows what he is ; 
he will even rob youth of its light heart and 
bright eye to fill his coffers.” 

“TI have not heard a good account of him 
myself,” remarked Lucy, a little startled at the 
almost fierce energy of the speaker. 

“TI have heard that you have an honest 
lawyer in Ashdale—Mr. Dupont, I think they 
call him,” Eliza went on. “I suppose Nicholas 
Raggles would shun the presence of such a 
man as an owl would the sunlight. I believe 
there are many honest lawyers, but who 
shall rescue us from the machinations of a 
dishonest one—the clutches of a Cheatem ?” 

“Dismiss these troublesome thoughts on 
this bright, happy morning, the morning of 
our Girls’ Lecture,” said Lucy, who well 
understood her companion’s vehement way of 
expressing her opinions. 

“ Yes, child, you are right ; I ought not to 
have spoken as I have done at such a time,” 
confessed the other. “I have walked all the 
way from London to hear Giles Leslie. It 
will be sure to raise a laugh in the parish when 
it is known that an old lady of forty came 
from Clerkenwell to hear a girls’ lecture.” 
“Every one knows that you have a young 


heart ; you were very kind to little Sarah,” 
replied Lucy. 

“ Old enough to know the worth of a com- 
pliment, at any rate ; but here we are, within 
a stone’s throw of the church, and the crowd 
thickens,” Eliza remarked, suddenly halting, 
and beckoning her companion to come near 
in a manner peculiar to herself. “I have a 
message for you to carry to your father, 
honest banker that he is; tell him, my child, 
that he has done a good cause eminent service 
by removing the name of a paltry schemer 
from his books.” 

Lucy promised to deliver the message, and 
the two presently came up to the church, 
which was already nearly filled, and then 
parted company. Lucy encountered her 
friend Rose Fairlock, and they sat together. 

After the Litany had been read, Mr. Leslie 
remarked that the present was an occasion 
full of interest, and he was encouraged to do 
his part by seeing before him so large an at- 
tendance. He had to deliver a lecture on 
Wives and Housewives, and in so doing he 
selected his text, chosen for him by the 
founder of the lecture, from the Proverbs of 
Solomon—* Every wise woman buildeth her 
house, but the foolish plucketh it down with 
her hands. . . . Whoso findeth a wife findeth 
a good thing, and obtaineth favour of the 
Lord.” As the preacher had to quote the 
sayings of English authors on his theme, he 
proceeded thus :—“ Sir Thomas Overbury 
says of the wise woman, ‘ She knows a fair 
look is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, 
therefore minds it not.’ Washington Irving 
says, ‘ There is in every true woman’s heart a 
spark of heavenly fire, which lies still and 
dormant in the broad daylight of prosperity, 
but which beams and blazes in the dark hour 
of adversity. Tennyson says, — 


* Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


“Turner has this couplet :— 


* What better fare than well content, agreeing with thy 
wealth ! 

What better guest than trusty friend, in sickness and 
in health ?’ 


“ And Spenser this verse :— 
‘ So eyery sweet with soure is tempred still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more ; 
For easie things that may be got at will _ 
Most sorts of men do set but little store. 


“ Old Southwell sings thus :— 


‘ My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast.’ 
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“ Shakespeare has these two sentences :— 


‘ She’s beautiful ; and therefore to be woo’d : 
She’s a woman ; and therefore to be won.’ 
‘ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman.’ 


‘* While, lastly, Sir Thomas Overbury strikingly | 
remarks :— 


* Goa’s image in her soxle, O let me place 
My /ove upon ! not Adam’s in her Jace.’ 


Then followed the lecture itself, entitled — | 


Wikes and Bouselwibes. 


A happy home is life’s best substitute for a 
lost paradise. It is a dear remnant of good | 
which has survived the Fall. Like some 
generous germ, it has hidden qualities capable 
of great development. The Giver enjoins on 
us the duty of cherishing this blessing. If 
rightly cultivated, home influence brings a 
vast return of good. Why, then, should this 
fertile ground, capable of yielding the fairest 
fruits of our moral nature, so often become 
encumbered with weeds ? 

Remember that home is woman’s native 
domain. It is there she succeeds or fails. 
While it devolves on men to conquer diffi- 
culties abroad, 4er conquests are won in the 
kitchen and at the parlour fireside. Ap- 
parently to compensate for weaker arms, God | 
places many high victories within the powers | 
of her achievement. Though a man should 
own his native country, his wife should be 
dearer to him than all his possessions. Her 
touch ought to impart a bloom to every plea- 
sure, and her presence should diffuse cheer- 
fulness through all seasons. Skilful house- 





| flect surrounding comfort, and are the eyes of 
the house, whence merry rays sparkling 
forth, in silence supplement verbal welcome. 
Patience is fairamong virtues. She has music 
for the longest night, and balm for the 
sharpest suffering. Regret lost opportuni- 
ities ; but secure those equally precious ones 
lwhich even now are passing. Unwilling 
‘hands, not heavy hours, make time a burden. 

Faces may be shaped for beauty, but hands 
lare formed for labour. Idleness—subtle and 
treacherous foe—opens the door to the ills of 
| life. The too-ready to mark others faults 
should suspect themselves : to smell fire is a 
| timely warning, Waste not your minutes by 
| being always in haste: diligence has not time 
(forhurry. Blessings are to be viewed through 
the glass of contentment; discontent, like a 
| reversed telescope, reduces mountains of 
mercies into hillocks of barrenness. Wherein 
differs a showy flirt from an industrious 

damsel? The first resembles the spider 
which lives to entrap flies ; the second is like 
the bee that lives to work, and works for 

others’ enjoyment. They only can afford to 
despise a bad name whose life maintains a 
good one. 

They complain not of small cottages whose 
|hearts are large enough to entertain Christ. 
Thankful hearts more than delicate dishes 
| make a merry feast ; and cheerful looks are 
choicer compliments than honeyed words. 
The fires are always bright where content- 
ment puts on the fuel. Even banquets are 
served in vain unless recommended by clean- 
liness. Thrifty housewives are casuists before 
whom celibates speechlessly surrender. The 
charmed atmosphere of home is a reality; 
but as a philosopher once said of poetry, it 








wives are fair despots who reduce their sub- jis not easy to say of what it consists, the 


jects to willing obedience. A man speaks| 


his happiness and provokes my respect by | touches. 


complete effect coming from so many delicate 
We can tell better what should be 


averring that no cooking is so savoury, that labsent than what should be present, and 
no table is so attractively dressed, and that| further than prescribing Christianity, we can- 
no rooms are so tastily arranged as are his | not lay down rules for its production. 


at home, where his best earthly friend is 


found. 


Such a woman is the child of two spheres. | viding. 
She lives out the maxim that the less we are|oil, occasion a dry barrel; 


of it, the more shall we be 7m the world. | 
Although made for her, she seems to be made 
for her work ; for she does it so as to favour | 
the deception that no other hands could do 
it so well. Now heed me while I recite her | 


catechism : The absence of cobwebs is more 
desirable than smart toilets. 
merit higher honours than genteel 
plishments. 
monies in your favour. 





White floors | 
accom- 

Clean windows are clear testi- | 
Bright fireplaces al 


A table spread by your own earnings will 


lrelish better than the food of another’s pro- 


Treacherous leaks as well as a little 
and needless 
going out rather than small comings in tend 
to poverty. Whatever we have not, we shall 
find that much is ours if we but count our 
| possessions. The contented have always 
enough. 

Hence resist these three enemies,—dis- 
content, covetousness, and vanity. Discon- 
tent is false: it makes that appear mean 


which hitherto we accepted as a comely heri- 
tage. Covetousness is 


dishonest: while 
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diverting attention to others’ possessions, it 
robs us of the enjoyment of our own. Vanity 
is blind, and having needs less than its desires, 
mistakes censure for administration. 

Housewives are instructors of the rising 
generation. Youth receives its instructions 
from the school, but should learn from a 
mother how to turn knowledge to account. 
To see your children’s prospects blighted by 
ignorance is bad enough : to see them misuse 
knowledge is not less humiliating. In one 
instance they blindly turn into crooked paths ; 
in the other they knowingly go astray. Like 
uncultivated ground, the mind of untutored 
youth is ever yielding something. Thorns 
and thistles will grow if vines and olives be 
not planted. Who shall plant? No mortal 
eye so quickly detects as does a mother’s the 
opportune moment for dropping in the good 
seed. Than does hers, no earthly hand can so 
ably reclaim for the divine Husbandman that 
precious gem, the youthful heart. 

It is unfortunate that bad wives should be 
plentiful; a nation of reformed husbands 
would insure their scarcity; but in such a 
reformation women must take the initiative. 
Good housewives are skilful rebukers and 
judicious correctors. They reprove a hus- 
band who loves other society than theirs by 
compelling him to relinquish his nightly 
haunts for the superior attractions of home. 
They chastise without harshness ; they can be 
angry without temper. Tyrants have proved 
that severity may rule; but these exemplify 
that gentleness is the greatest power. 

If she be the chief of God’s temporal gifts, 
a good wife is worthy of handsome treatment ; 
and, therefore, when done in her honour, 
even trifling actions become stamped with 
the nobility of manliness. But, girls, to 
deserve this you must be accomplished ; 
those qualities of the mind and graces of the 
spirit which an apostle recommends. Those 
are indeed cheap ornaments that drapers and 
milliners purvey, though many pay dearly to 
exhibit their mental poverty. Scorn to be 
birds in sham feathers. Do not imagine 
that expensive raiment can ever compensate 
for dull wits. To be really attractive you 
must have other endowments than such as 
are measured by the yard, and whose bloom 
is at the mercy of a shower of rain. 

By graces of the spirit I mean the Christian 
graces ; by the qualities of the mind, such 
things as go to make up the character. 
Christianity includes them all. Itis a mistake 
when people suppose that morality will do 
instead of faith. Faith is the only germ 
which yields the fruit of salvation. Aught 





beside is but preparing for the world’s harvest 
by sowing stones. 

An old Grecian philosopher wished that 
his disciples should exemplify three things— 
discretion, modesty, and silence,—three chaste 
jewels about a housewife’s neck. Industry 
without discretion is mere reckless exertion : 
abilities not set in modesty are dangerous 
possessions ; but she who has learned silence 
as an art is sure to be attractive. Incessant 
speaking springs from little knowledge. 
Monopolize the talk and disgust your com- 
pany. 

None have finer opportunities than you of 
disproving that vulgar error—Christianity is 
a dull profession. What is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. Its being distasteful 
may argue some defect in the faculty of ap- 
preciation, some disease in the appetite, as 
readily as anything deleterious in the food 
itself. The latter may be good, the former 
may be faulty. Alas! the very oracles of 
God are distasteful to frivolous minds, just as 
solar rays are intolerable to base animals. 
Religion is not cheerless because the hardened 
hate it, any more than the sun is hateful be- 
cause an owl shuns his beams. I have known 
housewives whose happy temperament and 
brisk industry have proved that gloomy dis- 
positions are no more helpful in the Christian 
course than heavy clouds are in forwarding 
harvest. But many good people live and die 
in gloom; so are countless acres of grain 
garnered in spite of hovering vapours. Sun- 
shine for reapers and cheerfulness for Chris- 
tians are what the gospel would prescribe. 
Nevertheless the gloom of the wise is more 
to be coveted {than the mirth of fools. Ay, 
girls, carefully distinguish happiness from 
thoughtless mirth. Rejoice not so much in 
the absence of pain as in anticipating future 
good. Happiness has its source in heaven ; 
mirth is a child of this world. The one in 
its clear permanence is the lustre of a fixed 
constellation ; the other is but the gleam of 
an expiring meteor. 

It comes within your happy province to 
reclaim by gentle means some who have 
strayed ‘from virtue. Many an infatuated 
husband and many a wayward child have been 
eternally benefited by an interposition no 
stronger than yours. Because sin is conta- 
gious and rapidly extends its empire, it merits 
our determined opposition. This is one way 
of opposing it. They who have wandered 
must rather be encouraged to return than 
driven to despair by harsh reproof. Women 
may do a Christ-like work in reclaiming for 
Christ and heaven many whose course would 
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otherwise end in wreck and ruin. In dealing 
with sin match your heaven-given wisdom 
against the light of this world. Hold sin in 
abhorrence, but have charity for sinners. 
Who condemns a ship for having sprung a 
leak, or abandons his homestead for a cup- 
board being on fire ? 

Thus housewives have a station appointed 
by providence. No success is comparable 
with that of doing our appointed work. 
Royal progresses, conquerors’ ovations, and 
the applause accorded the successful, are poor 
substitutes for a clear conscience. A good 
name is better than proud titles ; and in that 
solitary passage of death which each must 
take, the assurance of faith will be sweeter 
music than earthly harmony. 

* * * . * 

At a hundred breakfast-tables in Ashdale 
on the midsummer morning in question, 
Giles Leslie’s lecture became the topic of 
conversation. As the gentlemen were not 
privileged to be present, their impression of 
the proceedings had to be taken second- 
hand from the ladies. The general opinion 
seemed to be that while Mr. Leslie had 
maintained a pointed proverbial style through- 
out in accordance with the requirements of 
the testator’s will, he had in some instances 
hit rather hard. Still he was acquitted of 
any unkind intention on account of his known 
kindness of disposition. 

It was a very rare occurrence for any 
person to apply in the evening of the lecture 
day for the reward of “twenty-four pence,” 
which old Anthony Gurrall hoped would be 
competed for by a number of persons. 
During a term of a quarter of a century no one 
had been known to voluntarily subject them- 
selves to an examination for the sake of 
gaining the reward, until the time of which 
we are now speaking, when Eliza Sprint 
boldly called at the curate’s lodgings, and 
saying she knew the greater portion of the 
lecture by heart, demanded the two shillings 
in accordance with the terms of the will. 
The money was at once paid ; but when she 
had received her due, Miss Sprint remained 
seated with the assurance of one whose 
business was not yet ended. 

“T am glad to think you are free and happy 
once more,’ she said at length, looking 
gravely and fixedly at Giles. She had 
previously explained that she should put 
the worthy Anthony Gurrall’s two shillings in 
the Clerkenwell poor box. 

Instantly perceiving his visitor’s meaning, 
the curate’s face slightly coloured with 


vexation ; but knowing the character of his 


visitor Eliza, he was determined to remain 
calm and patient. “You appear to be 
interested in my welfare and I thank you,” 
he replied drily. 

‘‘T am glad, because now that you are free 
we may require your aid in resisting the 
wicked,”’ the woman continued ; and then, as 
she rose to leave, she added with still more 
vehemence, “believe me, my good sir—no 
one in this wide parish ever doubts my word 
—you shall not raise your little finger in our 
service without receiving your reward.” 

‘An eccentric creature, in truth,” solilo- 
quized Giles, as from the window he watched 
the tall figure walk down the street, “and I 
am persuaded that she is as genuine as she is 
singular.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A CONFERENCE AT 
TAUNTON. 


WE return to Taunton Market-place. Out- 
wardly, there is not much difference in Mr. 
Jordan’s shop, nor in the esteemed old 
couple who conduct the business. Mr. 
Jordan is still an admirer of the Vale of 
Taunton Dean, still completes his Monday 
rounds, and regularly accompanied by his 
wife, or in turn with her, occupies his place 
at the sabbath and week-night services of the 
sanctuary he attends. There is no lodger 
in the house, and only in this respect do the 
premises show signs of alteration since we 
last saw them. 

Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Raggles had just 
arrived at Taunton; for though he was 
acquainted with many people in the pretty 
town he seldom ventured so far from London, 
unless called away by important business, or 
when he visited Crowcombe-on-Sea. He 
walked from the railway-station, passed 
through the Market-place as though treading 
on familiar ground, just halting a moment to 
view the place where his step-son formerly 
lodged, but he did not enter. Present 
business called him further afield, his desti- 
nation being no other than the office of Mr. 
James Cheatem, the local lawyer. 

Foryears past, as we have shown, Mr.Cheatem 
had acted in the capacity of legal adviser to Mr. 
Raggles. No doubt there was an amount of 
inconvenience attached to the predilection 
of one gentleman for the other on account 
of the long distance separating Taunton from 
London ; but that inconvenience could be 
borne, and as Mr. Cheatem usually visited 
the Metropolis once every month the draw- 
back was not so serious as at first appeared. 
The lawyer and client were drawn together 
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as persons having much in common. Like 
his friend, Mr. Cheatem possessed only a little 
soul, and to capacities for making money he 
joined a strong passion for hoarding the 
same. 

Mr. Cheatem was a thin man, of middle 
height, with grey hair, and with a head 
partially bald. Some said that his features 
were mean, his nose being sharp and his lips 
thin. He also indulged in peculiar habits, 
such as carrying snuff loose in his waistcoat 
pockets, and walking to and fro for an hour 
at a time with his hands underneath his coat 
tails; and in office hours, whether employed 
or not, he carried a quill behind his ear. 
Then Mr. Cheatem was an uneducated man ; 
not only understanding very little about law, 
but very little of anything ; so that there was 
a mystery associated with the manner in which 
he persuaded a large constituency to regard 
him as an oracle. The truth was, he al- 
ways employed an able clerk, well read in 
the statutes relating to property and the 
transfer of property, and thus when a point 
arose in which the principal’s knowledge was 
defective the clerk was required to know. 
In this respect Mr. Cheatem was not singular. 
The office was likewise served by a good 
second clerk, several youths who were articled 
to the profession, and these commonly bought 
good premiums, their parents wishing them to 
become as rich as their superior. 

Mr. Cheatem’s office was at a dingy little 
mansion in an old-fashioned street a short 
distance from Taunton Market-place, the 
office being in one of the front parlours 
of the establishment, out of which opened, 
what to judge by its door seemed like an 
old clothes’ cioset, had not the word 
“ Private,” painted across the door, explained 
that the same was Mr. Cheatem’s own sanc- 
tum. The office itself was not uninteresting 
to an observer of life in its many phases. 
There were half a dozen well-worn desks with 
stools to match, a pile of deed-boxes, rows of 
law reference-books and account-ledgers, 
besides four lads ranging in age from sixteen 
to twenty, and who seldom did all they were 
expected to do unless Mr. Cheatem himself 
were present. 

Into Mr. Cheatem’s office Mr. Raggles 
now entered, his appearance at the door 
being a signal for the young lawyers to act 
quite a transformation scene. One, who a 
moment before was scooping out half an old 
ruler to form a model of a racing-boat, dili- 
gently recommenced copying. Another, who 
had been ingeniously carving the top of an 
oaken stick, took suddenly to mending a 


quill. Another, who was making some in- 
teresting insertions in a postage-stamp album, 
as readily became animated by a similar 
spirit of industry. 

Mr. Cheatem was not in just then, though 
the chief clerk, Mr. Dool, was engaged in 
the inner room. Somewhat disappointed, 
Mr. Raggles said he would wait, and was 
just seated to do so, when the unmistakable, 
quick, business-like step of the lawyer was 
heard outside, and in another moment a cor- 
dial greeting took place between the old 
friends. 

“ Dear me !” cried the lawyer, walking into 
his private room and making preparations for 
the entertainment of his visitor by dismissing 
Mr. Dool into the outer office, and drawing 
forward a chair—“dear me, Raggles, what 
fine air you must enjoy at Ashdale and Crow- 
combe-on-Sea! You look ten years younger 
than you did five years ago.” 

As references to his youthful appearance 
always had the effect of raising the spirits of 
the gentleman now addressed, he took the 
proffered seat with a really grateful smile 
playing over his features. 

Here it should be explained that the occa- 
sion of this meeting was specially important 
business. Mr. Cheatem himself was a man 
of importance, because he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of a number of people and knew 
their business. Then he had risen into his 
present high station, which, locally con- 
sidered, was certainly a commanding one, 
seeing he was money-lender and legal adviser 
to a wide constituency. It was just ex- 
plained that he always kept one able clerk 
and a good second hand,—the others, as 
articled pupils, being taken in at a profit. 

During a short time after his return from 
America, James Chandler served in one posi- 
tion by keeping the ledger and cash account ; 
and shortly before his identification by his 
master and consequent removal to London, 
a deficiency of £50 occurred in a remarkable 
manner. For some time Mr. Cheatem be- 
lieved in James’s honesty; but this affair 
perplexed him. What surprised the lawyer 
still more were the entreaties of Mr. Raggles 
to forego, or at least to defer, any prosecution. 
A cheque for the missing amount was drawn 
out and pressed upon the lawyer’s acceptance 
with a persistency which accepted of no 
denial. Consequently, until now little had 
been either said or done in this grave busi- 
ness, the affair having, in a manner, been 
hushed up. Circumstances were now entirely 
altered. Hard pressed by one whom he had 








shielded, as he said, it was no longer the 
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policy of Mr. Raggles to be merciful. On 
the contrary, he perceived, as he imagined, an 
opportunity of annihilating an enemy who 
perplexed him. Yet so delicate a business 
must be worked cautiously,—a creditable front 
must be preserved before Mr. Cheatem. 

The deficiency in the accounts occurred 
in this manner. For years Mr. Cheatem was 
the Jordans’ landlord ; but recently the old 
general dealer purchased the business pre- 
mises in the market-place, having paid the last 
instalment of £50 in bank notes only shortly 
before James Chandler’s departure. In the 
usual course of business these were awaiting 
transmission to the bank, when they suddenly 
disappeared in an inexplicable manner. 
James Chandler averred that the money lay 
on Mr. Cheatem’s table when he entered the 
private room for the purpose of putting some 
drafts on his master’s desk to be endorsed, 
and after that he saw nothing of them. He 
showed much concern at the loss, while pro- 
testing that he could explain nothing. Then 
came the accident of dropping the paper 
which led to his recognition by Mr. Cheatem. 
If the lawyer wavered in his opinion con- 
cerning James Chandler’s guilt, he wavered 
no longer after his sudden removal to London, 
though, for reasons already stated, no legal 
action was taken. Mr. Cheatem supposed 
that a sort of parental tenderness moved his 
client to refund the money, and to advise a 
merciful treatment of the supposed culprit; 
but he was not sorry when the step-father 
repented of his weak forbearance, and changed 
his opinion respecting James Chandler’s cha- 
racter in general. 

‘“‘You know, Cheatem, what business has 
brought me down here,” said Mr. Raggles, 
as his friend closed the door and took a 
chair. “I wanted to behave handsome, but 
the boy is insolent; he threatens legal pro- 
ceedings, and so on. What shall be done?” 

“Done?” cried Mr. Cheatem, assuming 
his best professional air, and rising in his 
excitement to stand back to the fireplace 
with his hands in his coat-tails—“ done ? 
my good sir! what does society usually do 
with thieves? But for your misplaced kind- 
ness, and the regard I have for you, your 
step-son would ere this have been picking 
oakum.” 

Mr. Raggles appeared to be uneasy in 
mind. He shuffled about in his chair in 
rather an ominous manner. He also avoided 
looking Mr. Cheatem in the face, until at 
last he put the desperate question, “ Hide 
nothing from me, Cheatem. I ask, has he 
any claim on the money ?” 











“ A pointed and delicate question, my good 
sir, but one you very properly put,” answered 
the lawyer, looking, if possible, even more 
professional than he did a minute ago. “ Well, 
as it would not become me in my professional 
capacity to play with words, I think he das 
a claim were the matter to come to an issue 
at common law.” 

Mr. Raggles was crestfallen; but having 
one other card to play, he would not des- 
pair. 

“T suppose, then, justice must take its 
course,” he said. “ My own feelings must 
be sacrificed to principle. You must take 
frroceedings in the Criminal Court against 
this wayward youth. Your clerk, Mr. Dool, 
will be a leading witness ?” 

“ Dool will swear that the money was on 
my table a minute before James Chandler 
entered the room,” said Mr. Cheatem. “A 
justice’s warrant shall be issued, and within 
twenty-four hours the police will be on this 
young fellow’s track.” 

The conversation now became diverted 
into a pleasanter channel. Some time pre- 
viously, when Mr. Cheatem had been in 
London, something had been said about a 
new company which the wary lawyer was then 
about to “get up.” The undertaking was 
now actually launched ; it was in the market, 
and promised to become “a fair success.” 

“ Considering all things, the inkstands were 
not a bad speculation,” remarked Mr. 
Cheatem, by way of dismissing James 
Chandler and his belongings. ‘What do 
you say, my good friend, are you ready for 
another throw ?” 

“Speculation or dond fide?” curtly asked 
the other. 

“Well, now, that ¢s smart; dond fide, of 
course,” replied the lawyer, trying to smile 
archly as he regaled himself with divers 
pinches of his favourite snuff. ‘ Now there 
was something very dondé fide about those 
royal patent inkstands—eh, Raggles? Why, 
man, with your luck, you ought to take for 
your family motto ‘ Bona, bonis continguni— 
Blessings befal the good.’” 

Mr. Raggles modestly explained that he was 
never vain, and he was impatient to hear 
further explanations. 

“To be frank, then, as I always am with 
you, I think that this Combe Muddleston 
Grand Copper Mining Company is a much 
more promising thing than the last,” continued 
Mr. Cheatem. ‘You will understand that 
we have purchased the property of Sir Anthony 
Luskings for £100,000, and the shares are 
rising every week.” 
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AN AUTUMN RIDE. 





“ Have you explained the business to Mr. 
Crinkle ?” asked the other. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Crinkle’s ser- 
vices are not available,” said the lawyer, with 
the gravity of a man who was confessing an 
unpalatable fact. ‘“ Mr. Crinkle’s connection 
with the Daily Trumpeter ceased soon after 
the collapse of our inkstand speculation.” 

“Yes, I understand—Crinkle made ene- 
mies,” interrupted Mr. Raggles. 

“Just so,” went on the lawyer; “when 
people lose money they become spiteful. “ It 
became known that he and others occasionally 


received a trifle from friends, and when this) 


In the meantime Mr. Raggles walked away 
to the inn where he intended staying for the 
night. He avoided passing nearer than 
possible to the Jordans’ shop. Fain would 
he have hidden both himself and the present 
business from the old couple whose Christian 
uprightness and bearing seemed to inspire 
him with fear. But this he could not do. 
Some stray hints of the coming trouble were 
already abroad, and Mr. Jordan, on coming 
out of his shop to hand a parcel to a customer 
on horseback, observed the cloth merchant 
passing along the street. 

“ The ill wind is blowing at last,” said Mr. 





came to the ears of the principals they insisted Jordan, suspecting evil. 


on his tendering his resignation. I’m very 
sorry for Crinkle ; he was a deserving fellow.” 

“ But you will never do all you want to do 
unless you set some ‘ bull’ influence at work,” 
said Mr. Raggles, looking a little disap- 
pointed. 

“‘ Trust me, my friend, trust me,” cried the 
lawyer. “I strongly advise you to join us.” 

Mr. Raggles had heard quite sufficient to 
be confident that he might make another suc- 
cessful venture, and he said that he should 
endeavour to look fairly into the matter of 
the copper mine when some of their more 
unpleasant business was out of hand. 


“ Let them do their worst, all will yet come 
iclear and right,” replied the wife, who was 
‘usually more of an optimist than her husband. 

While Mr. Jordan lingered at his shop door 
for a few moments he thought that the step- 
father of his former lodger looked more 
haggard than he had ever done before. He 
presently descried another phenomenon in 
the person of Miss Cheatem, who as she 
passed on the other side of the street looked 
as though she were a professor of primness in 
some ladies’ university. 





“ Ves, the ill wind is blowing at last; the 
eagles are gathering together,” reiterated Mr. 


Thus ended the conference, and all was | Jordan. 



































done according to the prescribed programme.| “ Well, never fear,” answered the wife ; “ so 
Before two days had passed James was/jlong as there is a righteous God above, and 
arrested, examined by a local magistrate, and | they haven't got Justice Jeffrey to do the court 
consigned to Taunton gaol to await trial at| business for them, let us hope on, and not 
the assizes. despair.” 


AN AUTUMN RIDE. 

The skies above are clear and blue, 

Look up, no cloudlet meets the view ; 

| Around us all is bathed in light, 
| The earth with richest hues is bright, 

Far off they melt in a silver haze 

That veils the landscape from our gaze, 
Before us the downs lie wide and still, _And spreads a softness o’er the scene 
Where the purple heather is rich in bloom, | No painter's touch could give, I ween : 
And the yellow gorse, and the golden broom. | Such colouring would his skill defy, 
The bramble is trailing across our track, | For art with nature ne’er may vie. 

Its berries are turning from red to black. —_, When the sun is bright and the sky is clear, 
When summer and autumn, hand in hand, | And the sweet birds are singing far and near, 
Pour down rich gifts on the smiling land, | No pleasure on earth can we compare 


A RIDE! a ride! 

The horses are pawing before the door, 
Up! up and away to the breezy moor ; 
We clatter adown the village street, 

The gude-wives deem our steeds are fleet, 
Right nobly they bear us up the hill, 


What pleasure on earth can we compare With a ride o’er the moors in the breezy air? 
With a ride o’er the moors'in the breezy air? ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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BRIEF MEMORIALS OF N 


ORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


MINISTER OF THE BARONY CHURCH, GLASGOW, &c. 


AN EPI 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL.” 


PART 


Trust no party, church, or faction, 
Trust no leaders in the fight, 
But in every word and action 
Trust in God and do the right. 
Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man and look above thee, 
Trust in God and do the right.” 
Norman Macleod. 


Ar the end of the last century there were 
two families living on opposite shores of the | 
Sound of Mull, in Argyllshire, their houses | 
fronting one another. These were the parents | 
of Norman Macleod and of Agnes Maxwell, | 
who became early united in a happy and! 
prosperous marriage. 

Mr. Macleod, sen., was the minister of 
Morven ; his manse was then called Finnery, 
and in his manse grew up the most loving of 
families in the happiest of homes, It has 
since been described in the ‘“ Reminiscences 
of a Highland Parish.” The minister of 
Morven was a remarkably handsome man, 
with a broad forehead, an open countenance 


full of benevolence, and hair which from an | 


early age was snowy white. His voice was 
rich and of winning sweetness, and when 
addressing his own flock in the name of 
Christ, or pleading with strangers on behalf 
of his beloved Highlands, few could resist 
the persuasive tenderness of his appeals. 
His tact and common sense were as remark- 
able as his pathos and humour. The same 
description closely applied to the ‘father of 
Norman Macleod, minister of Campbeltown, 
who left the discipline of the children almost 
wholly to their mother. 

“Were I asked,” said Norman Macleod 
later in life, “what there was in my father’s 
training which did us all so much good, I 
would say that it was love and truth. They 
were both so real and human. No cranks or 
crotchets of any kind, but loving and sympa- 
thizing, giving a genuine dJ/owing up when it 
was needed, but passing by failures and in- 
firmities without making a fuss. Their home 
was intensely happy ; Christianity was not 
needed to enforce with a scowl and a frown.” 


| 


| with his family, till in 1831 he went to Edin- 
| burgh to study theology, where Dr. Chalmers 


TOME. 


FIRST, 


health and spirits, accustomed to “ rough it” 
a good deal, content with plain fare, affec- 
tionate to each other, and dutiful to their 
parents. At twelve years old, Norman, the 
eldest, was sent across the narrow strait 
which divided them from their grandfather, 
to begin his schooling, first with him, and 
then with the parish schoolmaster of Morven, 
his own father having been translated from 
Campbeltown to the parish of Campsie, in 
Stirlingshire, where he remained till 1835. 
There is nothing particular to relate of 
Norman’s first year at the parish school. 
His classical studies were moderate, he was 


'much fonder of Shakespeare and Wordsworth 


than of Greek and Latin authors. In his 
boyish days he often wore a sailor’s dress, 
was very fond of the company and occupa- 
tions of sailors, and had a fine gift of “ spin- 
ning long yarns,’’—in other words, was fluent 
in telling long and amusing stories, which 
was a talent that never left him, and remark- 
ably endeared him to the young. 

Norman’s career at Glasgow University 
was not distinguished by the number of prizes 
he took, but his moral life was good, and 
next to the grace of God, he owed it to his 
affection for home and its associations. A 
short journey from Glasgow brought him out 
many a Saturday to spend Sunday at Campsie 


| was then delivering his noble lectures. 

A wealthy English proprietor, Mr. Preston, 
of Moreby Hall, asked Dr. Chalmers to re- 
commend to him a tutor for his only son, on 
whom he could place entire reliance, and he 
|at once unhesitatingly named Norman Mac- 
i\leod. For the next three years Norman ful- 
filled this high charge, whether travelling on 
the Continent with the young man, or resid- 
ing with him at Moreby Hall, where he gave 
the kind-hearted old squire complete satis- 
faction. In 1833 he accompanied his pupil 


to Edinburgh, where they both attended the 
classes, and also studied drawing and music. 
At this time he was (and when was he not ?) 





The minister’s family proved a large one, 


a most amusing companion, ever ready with 
apt quotations from Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
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Coleridge, &c. ; or brimming over with fun, 
would improvise crambo rhymes, or burst 
into song, throwing more nature into its 
expression than his friends often heard from 
any other singer. But a change was coming 
over the spirit of his dream—one of those 
changes that almost break our hearts, but 
which we look back to as one of the most 
gracious mercies to us of God’s providence. 
His brother James, three years younger than 
himself, was a lad of great promise, clever, 
pure-minded, affectionate, and also, what 
Norman never was, orderly, fond of practical 
work and of mechanics, quietly humorous 
rather than overflowing with fun, of great 
sweetness of disposition. 

What must have been Norman’s surprise 
and distress, therefore, to hear quite suddenly 
that this dear brother was so ill as to be 
unlikely to recover! On reaching home he 
found him wasted to a shadow, but with 
quite a firm mind and entire dependence on 
his Saviour. It went tohis heart. Hitherto 
Norman had given little expression to his 
religious convictions, though they had been 
increasing in growth since his childhood. 
Now, however, he broke silence. In the 
sick room, with none but their mother pre- 
sent, the two brothers opened their hearts to 
one another ; and on the last evening they 
were ever to spend together Norman asked 
if he might pray with his brother. This was 
the first time he had ever prayed aloud in the 
presence of others, and he poured out his 
supplications with a full heart. When he 
had left the room, James, calling his mother, 
put his arms round her neck, and said, “ Oh, 
I am so thankful, mother! Norman will be a 
good man.” It was, indeed, the turning- 
point of his life. 

“Sunday. Not two months dead—my 
dearest brother! And yet how changed 
am I! I thank God with all my heart and 
soul that He has not forsaken me. I seem 
a merry, thoughtless being;. but I spend 
many a merry and pleasant hour in that sick 
room. ‘That pale face, all intelligence and 
love—the black hair, the warm and, gallant 
heart of him I loved, as well as a brother can 
be loved—shall never be forgotten. ty. 

“ April 22, 1834.—On Easter Sunday I 
partook of the sacrament in York Minster, 
and although the formule are different from 
ours, yet I found God was present with me to 
bestow much comfort. 

“ During the next week all was gaiety. A 
party or ball every night. The next day we 
mt at Sion Hill; and between fishing, 
Ing, seeing the railroad, and, above all, 


Fountains Abbey, I must say I was very 
happy. 

““T start to-morrow morning for London. 
But what hangs heavy on my mind is the 
deep sense of responsibility 1 am under. I 
have not only the superintendence of my 
pupil, but I am about to be placed in hard 
trial in a thousand circumstances that are 
eminently calculated to draw my mind off 
from God. But my only confidence is in 
Him. Into Thy loving and merciful hands 
I commend myself, trusting that I may, 
through Thy Holy Spirit, be every day more 
sanctified in my affections, and ever con- 
stant in my duty.” 

The trying scene he and his pupil were 
now venturing on was Weimar, the capital 
of the duchy of that name ; where the inha- 
bitants prided themselves not a little on the 
past reputation of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland, and the Grand Duke with his 
court sustained the reputation of its hos- 
pitality and gaiety. There was a good deal 
of worldliness, and rationalism too, to set 
against the attractions of plays, operas, and 
music ad Uibitum. But though our young 
Scotchmen and Englishmen often swam freely 
with the current, yet with Macleod’s grasp of 
central truth, and his hearty Christian con- 
victions, the grace of God enabled them to 
hold fast by the anchor. Norman was pas- 
sionately fond of music, sang well to the 
guitar, sketched cleverly, and had a keen sense 
of the enjoyment of the passing hour, but his 
own healthy nature repelled the evil, while 
perceiving the “ utter rottenness,” as he called 
it, of much that the world calls life. When 
he and young Preston returned to Moreby 
Hall, Norman had in many respects become 
a new man, although now but twenty-two. 

Except a short visit to Scotland, Macleod 
remained at Moreby Hall from April, 1835, 
till the following October. He then went to 
Glasgow to resume his theological studies. 
As his father was leaving Campsie for his new 
charge of St. Columba, Glasgow, Norman 
lived with his relative Mr. Gray, and devoted 
himself to hard study, working daily at his 
Greek Testament, and keeping himself well 
informed as to the results of modern criticism. 

In August, 1835, he wrote from Ambleside, 
“T have to-day accomplished what I have 
long sought, I have seen, talked, and spent 
two or three hours with Wordsworth. I set 
off in the morning with a letter of introduction 
by myself, for myself. I arrived at the door 
of a sweet, beautiful cottage, and was ushered 
into a smalk parlour with a small library, 
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which was a fine edition of Dante. Presently 
the old man came in, in an old brown great- 
coat, large straw hat, and umbrella, and 
ushered me into a small, plainly furnished 
parlour. Here we sat some time talking 
about Germany, its political state, &c.; we 
then went out and stood on the lovely green 
mound, commanding views of Rydal and 
Windermere. There I said to him, ‘ We are 
sorry you are not a friend of Ossian.’ This 
set him agoing, in which he defended himself 
against the charge, and saying that although 
self-praise was no ‘honour, yet he thought he 
might say that no man had written more 
feelingly in his favour. Not the Ossian of 
Macpherson, which was trash, but the spirit 
of Ossian was glorious, and this he had main- 
tained. Hethen brought his works and read 
many passages in the ‘ Bower,’ showing this. 
He said that he had more enemies in Scotland 
than elsewhere ; that his little volume could 
not fight against all the might of an established 
review, but that his book ‘had now got greater 
circulation than they or it ever had. 


on a sofa. 

“He said that Professor Wilson was an 
exceedingly clever man, and that it was a 
pity that his talents and energies were not 
directed to one point. On our return to the 
house he said he had suffered much distress. 
His dear sister was dead, his daughter was 
lying ill with spine, and now an old family 
servant is dying; ‘ But I endeavour to amuse 
myself as I can.’ 

“I blessed the dear old man, and came 
away ; and he said he might wander into my 
house some day or other in Scotland. Oh, 
how I felt as I heard him read in his deep 
voice some of his own imperishable verses— 
the lovely evening—the glorious scene—the 
poetry, and the man. 

“ October 13th, the last night at Moreby ; 
how much could I now say on my leaving this 
excellent family, whom I esteem so much and 
highly. Mr. Preston has been as a father ; 
God bless them all. 

a Portree, 21st Fune,—Have been read- 


talk,’ and Byron. 

“What a contrast there is between the two! 
I pretend not to fathom Byron’s character, it 
has puzzled wiser heads than mine. But how 


| characters can be gathered from their conver- 
| sation !—Coleridge ever struggling after truth ; 


His | as fine lads as ever I saw. Enable me, O 


books must be studied to be understood ; | 
they were not for ladies, to be read lounging | 


the man of fashion, and ‘receiving his inspira- 
tion from gin and water ;’ laughing at England 
and admiring Greece ; doubting Scripture and 
admiring Shelley; Coleridge wishing to pub- 
lish his philosophy for the glory of God and 
the good of men, Byron writing his poetry 
to ‘ please the women.’ 

‘* 30th September, 1836.—The feeling at 
present next to my heart is the state of poor 
Mary. Her hour, I see, is not far distant, 
she knows this herself; she expressed her 
fears perfectly calmly to my mother, and was 
thankful that she had so long a time to prepare. 
Her patience is amazing. Oh, may God her 
Father, and Christ her Saviour, grant her 
peace and rest ! 

“T want steadiness; O God, give me con- 
sistency, in words, in thoughts, in company, 
in private ; may I in everything see what Thy 
law demands, and may I receive strength to 
obey it 

“Clerk, Mac Conochie, and Nairne, have 
come as boarders. They are, I think, three 


































God, to remember that I am responsible for 
sowing all the gospel seed I can in their minds, 
Amen. 

“Tam making slow progress; I am sadly 
behind ; what signifies ¢adé if the ctions 2 se 
wanting ? “2 

a Non ember 3ra.—I 
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_ Byron viewing everything through his own | r 
_ egotism, selfish in the extreme ; anxious to be} 
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Coleridge, &c. ; or brimming over with fun, 
would improvise crambo rhymes, or burst 
into song, throwing more nature into its 
expression than his friends often heard from 
any other singer. But a change was coming 
over the spirit of his dream—one of those 
changes that almost break our hearts, but 
which we look back to as one of the most 
gracious mercies to us of God’s providence. 
His brother James, three years younger than 
himself, was a lad of great promise, clever, 
pure-minded, affectionate, and also, what 
Norman never was, orderly, fond of practical 
work and of mechanics, quietly humorous 
rather than overflowing with fun, of great 
sweetness of disposition. 

What must have been Norman’s surprise 
and distress, therefore, to hear quite suddenly 
that this dear brother was so ill as to be 
unlikely to recover! On reaching home he 
found him wasted to a shadow, but with 
quite a firm mind and entire dependence on 
his Saviour. It went tohis heart. Hitherto 
Norman had given little expression to his 
religious convictions, though they had been 
increasing in growth since his childhood. 
Now, however, he broke silence. In the 
sick room, with none but their mother pre- 
sent, the two brothers opened their hearts to 
one another ; and on the last evening they 
were ever to spend together Norman asked 
if he might pray with his brother. This was 
the first time he had ever prayed aloud in the 
presence of others, and he poured out his 
supplications with a full heart. When he 
had left the room, James, calling his mother, 
put his arms round her neck, and said, “ Oh, 
I am so thankful, mother! Norman will be a 
good man.” It was, indeed, the turning- 
point of his life. 

“Sunday. Not two months dead—my 
dearest brother! And yet how changed 
am I! I thank God with all my heart and 
soul that He has not forsaken me. I seem 
a merry, thoughtless being;. but I spend 
many a merry and pleasant hour in that sick 
room. ‘That pale face, all intelligence and 
love—the black hair, the warm and, gallant 
heart of him I loved, as well as a brother can 
be loved—shall never be forgotten. h. 

“ April 22, 1834.—On Easter Sunday I 
partook of the sacrament in York Minster, 
and although the formule are different from 
ours, yet I found God was present with me to 
bestow much comfort. 

“ During the next week all was gaiety. A 
party or ball every night. The next day we 
spent at Sion Hill; and between fishing, 
riding, seeing the railroad, and, above all, 





Fountains Abbey, I must say I was very 
happy. ee 

**T start to-morrow morning for London. 
But what hangs heavy on my mind is the 
deep sense of responsibility 1 am under. I 
have not only the superintendence of my 
pupil, but I am about to be placed in hard 
trial in a thousand circumstances that are 
eminently calculated to draw my mind off 
from God. But my only confidence is in 
Him. Into Thy loving and merciful hands 
I commend myself, trusting that I may, 
through Thy Holy Spirit, be every day more 
sanctified in my affections, and ever con- 
stant in my duty.” 

The trying scene he and his pupil were 
now venturing on was Weimar, the capital 
of the duchy of that name ; where the inha- 
bitants prided themselves not a little on the 
past reputation of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland, and the Grand Duke with his 
court sustained the reputation of its hos- 
pitality and gaiety. There was a good deal 
of worldliness, and rationalism too, to set 
against the attractions of plays, operas, and 
music ad diditum. But though our young 
Scotchmen and Englishmen often swam freely 
with the current, yet with Macleod’s grasp of 
central truth, and his hearty Christian con- 
victions, the grace of God enabled them to 
hold fast by the anchor. Norman was pas- 
sionately fond of music, sang well to the 
guitar, sketched cleverly, and had a keen sense 
of the enjoyment of the passing hour, but his 
own healthy nature repelled the evil, while 
perceiving the “ utter rottenness,” as he called 
it, of much that the world calls life. When 
he and young Preston returned to Moreby 
Hall, Norman had in many respects become 
a new man, although now but twenty-two. 

Except a short visit to Scotland, Macleod 
remained at Moreby Hall from April, 1835, 
till the following October. He then went to 
Glasgow to resume his theological studies. 
As his father was leaving Campsie for his new 
charge of St. Columba, Glasgow, Norman 
lived with his relative Mr. Gray, and devoted 
himself to hard study, working daily at his 
Greek Testament, and keeping himself well 
informed as to the results of modern criticism. 

In August, 1835, he wrote from Ambleside, 
“TI have to-day accomplished what I have 
long sought, I have seen, talked, and spent 
two or three hours with Wordsworth. I set 
off in the morning with a letter of introduction 
by myself, for myself. I arrived at the door 
of a sweet, beautiful cottage, and was ushered 
into a smalk parlour with a small library, 
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which was a fine edition of Dante. Presently 
the old man came in, in an old brown great- 
coat, large straw hat, and umbrella, and 
ushered me into a small, plainly furnished 
parlour. Here we sat some time talking 
about Germany, its political state, &c.; we 
then went out and stood on the lovely green 
mound, commanding views of Rydal and 
Windermere. There I said to him, ‘ We are 
sorry you are not a friend of Ossian.’ This 
set him agoing, in which he defended himself 
against the charge, and saying that although 
self-praise was no honour, yet he thought he 
might say that no man had written more 
feelingly in his favour. Not the Ossian of 
Macpherson, which was trash, but the spirit 
of Ossian was glorious, and this he had main- 
tained. Hethen brought his works and read 
many passages in the ‘ Bower,’ showing this. 
He said that he had more enemies in Scotland 
than elsewhere ; that his little volume could 
not fight against all the might of an established 
review, but that his book had now got greater 
circulation than they or it ever had. His 
books must be studied to be understood ; 
they were not for ladies, to be read lounging 
on a sofa. 

“He said that Professor Wilson was an 
exceedingly clever man, and that it was a 
pity that his talents and energies were not 
directed to one point. On our return to the 
house he said he had suffered much distress. 
His dear sister was dead, his daughter was 
lying ill with spine, and now an old family 
servant is dying; ‘ But I endeavour to amuse 
myself as I can.’ 

“I blessed the dear old man, and came 
away ; and he said he might wander into my 
house some day or other in Scotland. Oh, 
how I felt as I heard him read in his deep 
voice some of his own imperishable verses— 
the lovely evening—the glorious scene—the 
poetry, and the man. 

“* October 13th, the last night at Moreby ; 
how much could I now say on my leaving this 
excellent family, whom I esteem so much and 
highly. Mr. Preston has been as a father ; 
God bless them all. 
| “ Portree, 21st Fune—Have been read- 

ing for three days back, Coleridge’s ‘ Table 


| “What a contrast there is between the two! 
_ I pretend not to fathom Byron’s character, it 
_ has puzzled wiser heads than mine. But how 
| different were these men, as far as their 
characters can be gathered from their conver- 
_ sation !—Coleridge ever struggling after truth ; 
_ Byron viewing everything through his own 
| egotism, selfish in the extreme ; anxious to be 


the man of fashion, and ‘receiving his inspira- 
tion from gin and water ;’ laughing at England 
and admiring Greece ; doubting Scripture and 
admiring Shelley; Coleridge wishing to pub- 
lish his philosophy for the glory of God and 
the good of men, Byron writing his poetry 
to ‘ please the women.’ 

“30th September, 1836.—The feeling at 
present next to my heart is the state of poor 
Mary. Her hour, I see, is not far distant, 
she knows this herself; she expressed her 
fears perfectly calmly to my mother, and was 
thankful that she had so long a time to prepare. 
Her patience is amazing. Oh, may God her 
Father, and Christ her Saviour, grant her 
peace and rest ! 

“T want steadiness; O God, give me con- 
sistency, in words, in thoughts, in company, 
in private ; may I in everything see what Thy 
law demands, and may I receive strength to 
obey it. 

“Clerk, Mac Conochie, and Nairne, have 
come as boarders. ‘They are, I think, three 
as fine lads as ever I saw. Enable me, O 
|God, to remember that I am responsible for 
| sowing all the gospel seed I can in their minds, 
Amen. 

“ T am making slow progress ; I am sadly 
behind ; what signifies ¢a/é if the actions are 
wanting ? 

“ November 3rd.—I was this morning 
called up at five to go for the doctor for dear 
Mary. She was in great agony, such as I 
never saw before ; the doctors gave her relief, 
and she gently fell asleep in Christ at half- 
past nine o'clock. 

“ November oth.—Itis allover. We buried 
Mary to-day beside James. They both lie 
near the home where they spent many happy 
days; and we laid them down, thank God, 
in full faith and assurance of a blessed 
resurrection. 

“T have only to pray God Almighty, through 
Jesus Christ, that I may not only persevere 
myself, but induce others to persevere in the 
same Christian course, that ‘ where they are, 
we may be also.’” 

Norman’s father was desirous to take ad- 
vantage of the increased number of students 
in Glasgow from the east of Scotland, to in- 
crease his very limited income, had arranged 
for the reception of two or three young 
men as boarders, whose parents were friends 
of his own; these were William Clerk, 
Henry Mac Conochie, and James Nairne, to 
whom may be added John Shairp, though he 
was in like manner boarded with Norman’s 
aunts, but in every other respect he was one 
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*T look upon it as one of the happiest 
things in my early life that Norman Macleod 
was then in the very heyday of hope, energy, 
and young genius. There was not a fine 
quality which he afterwards displayed which 
did not then make itself seen and felt by his 
friends, and that youthfulness of spirit which 
was to the last so delightful had a peculiar 
charm then, when it was set off by all the 
personal attractions of two or three and 
twenty. 

“There were many bonds of sympathy 
between us to begin with, The same places 
and the same persons, many of them, were 
familiar to his childhood and to mine ; and he 
and his father and mother used to stimulate my 
love for that western land by endless stories, 
legends, histories, jests, and allusions brought 
from thence. It was to him as to me the 
regions of poetry, of romance, adventure, 
mystery, gladness, and sadness infinite, Be- 
sides this, I soon found that our likings for 
the poets were the same. 

“T well remember those first evenings we 
used to spend together in Glasgow. I went 
to No. 9, Bath Street—oftener Norman would 
come over to my room tolook after my studies. 
There I was attending Professor Buchanan’s 
class—Bob, as we irreverently called him. 
After a short time spent in looking over the 
notes of the lecture or essay, Norman would 
say, ‘I see you understand all about it; 
come, let’s turn to Billy;’ that was _ his 
familiar name for Wordsworth, the poet o 
his soul. 

“Long years afterwards, whenever I took 
up a Scotch newspaper, if my eye fell ona 
quotation from Wordsworth, or Coleridge, 
* Here’s Norman !’ I would say, and on look- 
ing more carefully I was sure to find that it 
was he, quoting in one of his speeches some 
of the favourite lines of Glasgow days. Nor- 
man was not much of a classical scholar : 
Homer, Virgil, and the rest, were not much 
to him ; but if he had known them ever so 
well, they would never have done for him 
what Wordsworth did, nor have so entered 
into his very self. Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, then was, and always continued to be, 
an unfailing resource. Many of the charac- 
ters he used to read and dilate upon with 
wonderfully realizing power. Falstaff was 
especially dear to him. He read Falstaff’s 
speeches, or rather acted them, as I have 
never heard any other man do. He entered 
into the very heart of the character, and re- 
produced the fat old man’s humour to the 
very life. 

“His appearance, as he then was, is some- 








what difficult to recall, as the image of it 
mingles with what he was when we last saw 
his face. He was stout for a man so young, 
or rather I should say robust, yet vigorous 
and active in figure; his face was as full of 
meaning as any I ever looked upon, witha 
fine health in his cheeks; his broad, not 
high brow, smooth without a wrinkle, and 
his mouth firm and expressive, without those 
lines it afterwards had, his dark brown glossy 
hair in masses over his brow. Altogether, 
though not so handsome a man as his father 
must have been at his age, yet he had a face 
and figure as expressive of genius and 
buoyancy as I ever looked upon.” 

After the ensuing Peel banquet, when 
Norman made his first appearance as a public 
speaker, the party that used to assemble in 
Norman’s coffee-room somewhat changed. 
Mac Conochie and Nairne went and did not 
return ; William Clerk remained; and tlie 
vacant places were filled by new-comers, 
including John Mackintosh, the youngest son 
of Mackintosh of Geddes. ‘ While all these 
young friends so loved and admired Norman 
that it would be hard to say who did so most, 
John Mackintosh was, no doubt, the one who 
had the deepest hold on his heart. The 
serious, devout, pure nature of John Mackin- 
tosh drew forth from Norman more reverence 
than an elder usually accords to a younger 
friend; on the other hand, Norman’s deep 
and manly love of goodness and holiness won 
John’s confidence, while his hopeful aspira- 
tions and joyousness did much to temper the 
tone of John’s piety, which verged somewhat 
on austerity. 

“When the close of our next and last 
session in Glasgow arrived, he arranged that 
his old friends should go down and visit him 
in his manse at Loudoun, to which he had 
lately been appointed and ordained as minister. 
They were to meet onthe first of May; the usual 
winding up of college had taken place in the 
morning, and by the afternoon a merry party 
were seated on the top of the Ayrshire coach, 
making their way through the pleasant country 
of mearns towards their friend’s manse. It was 
a beautiful spring evening, and the green burn 
braes, as we wound along, laughed on us with 
their galaxies of primroses. You may imagine 
what a welcome we received when at evening 
we reached the manse door. We stayed there 
three or four days. The weather was spring- 
like and delightful; we wandered by the side 
of Irvine Water and under the woods, all 
about Loudoun Castle, and Norman was as 
of old, the soul of the party. All day we 
spent out of doors, and as we lay in that 
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balmy weather on the banks, or under the 
shade of the newly budding trees, converse 
more hearty it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. And yet there was beneath it an 
undertone of sadness, for we foreboded too 
surely what has actually happened, that it was 
to be our last meeting ; that they who met 
there should never again meet all together on 
earth. 

“On the last day of our wanderings, Norman, 
who had hitherto kept up our spirits, and 
never allowed a word of sadness to mar the 
mirth, at last said suddenly, ‘ Now, friends, 
this is the last time we shall all meet together ; 
I know that well; let us have a memorial 
of our meeting. Yonder are a number of 
primrose bushes. Each of you take up one 
root with his own hands, I will do the same ; 
and we will plant them at the manse in 
remembrance of this day.’ So we each did, 
and carried home each his own primrose bush. 
When we reached the manse Norman chose 
a place where we could plant them side by 
side ; it was all simple and natural, yet a 
patheticand memorable close of that delightful 
early time. 

“ Karly next morning we all left the manse, 
and I believe not one of us ever returned. 
It was as Norman said,—we went our several 
ways, one to Cambridge, two to Oxford ; but 
never again did more than two of us fore- 
gather. 

“Two things strike me especially in looking 
back on Norman as he then was. The first 
was his joyousness—joy combined with purity 
of heart. We had never before known any one 
who took a serious view of life, and was really 
religious, who combined with it so much 
hearty hopefulness. He was happy in himself, 
and made all others happy with whom he had 
to do; at least, they must have been very 
morose persons indeed who were insensible to 
the contagion of his gladness. The second 
was the power and vividness and activity of 
his imagination; he was at that time ‘of 
imagination all compact.’ I have since that 
time known several men whom the world has 
regarded as poets, but I never knew any one 
who contained in himself so large a mass of 
the pure ore of poetry.” 

Norman Macleod began his new life at 
Loudoun with house-to-house visitation. The 
influence of his ministry was feelingly shown 
by a poor woman’s giving him five shillings for 
any religious purpose, as a token of the good 
he had been to her soul, which affected him 
so much that he wept. Among the higher 
classes he was deeply valued by the Countess 


and Lady Adelaide Hastings, to the two 
latter of whom he was a true comforter 
afterwards on the death of their mother. 

In his journal he says, “A holy mind: is 
like Herschel’s large telescope ; it sees by 
its great power heavenly truth much more dis- 
tinctly than an unrenewed mind can, and 
also many others which are altogether unseen 
and unknown to others. But by the same 
enlarged powers which enable it to see the 
glories of the heavens it is able also to see 
the dust and filth in the atmosphere of the 
earth. Let the instrument, however, be re- 
moved to a higher and purer sphere, and 
then it will see clearly, and not as through a 
glass, darkly.” 

‘“‘] put some bread for the birds on the 
window, and thought if God made me so 
kind to the birds, He must be kind to His 
own creatures—to His own children. By 
and by two chaffinches came and fought for 
the bread, and one was beaten off; and yet 
there was abundance for both. Alas! how 
many, who are richly provided for by God, 
thus fight about the bread of life, rather than 
partake of it together in peace and thankful- 
ness! The robin is eating, but with what 
terror !—picking and starting as if an enemy 
were near! Thus do Christians partake as 
if the Lord grudged what He gives—as if He 
would not rejoice that they took abundance. 

“The best consistency is to be consistent to 
one’s self, by acting every day up to the light 
of that day—to be governed, not by any fixed 
point, ab extra, but by the conscience, a 
intra, which will vary its jud:ments with 
every change of our position. ‘The traveller 
who guides his steps in relation to one object, 
such as a mountain, and wishes always to keep 
at the same distance from that, may indeed 
keep moving and apparently advancing, but he 
is travelling in a circle round the one object: 
but he who is guided by the path will always 
be changing his relative position, and every 
step makes him inconsistent with the scenery 
but he moves on and on, and advances into 
new countries, and reaches his journey’s end. 

“ If Christ did not die for all men, how can 
it be said that God willeth all men to be 
saved? Can He will any to be saved for 
whom there is no atonement? 

“If Christ died, and men may but will not 
believe, this is moral guilt, not natural in- 
ability. It is the guilt of the drunkard who 
does not give up drinking ; not the guilt of a 
man without Jegs who cannot walk, which is 
no guilt at all. 

“ When the angels sing praises as they an- 
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same minds with the same sentiments and 
reflections as our own. Every mental and 
moral being is born after one image—God.” 

From these communings with his own past 
when he was sick, we find Norman Macleod 
launched into the Disruption Controversy, on 
which I feel it quite out of place to enter. 
Want of room might be a sufficient reason, 
and certainly might be sincerely alleged. 
After the disruption, various ministries were 
offered to him, Campsie among others ; but 
he refused all of then but two, about which 
he remained for a while undecided. On the 
16th of September, 1843, he was unanimously 
elected to the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh ; 
but before he accepted it, the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s Commissioner, Mr. Scott Mon- 
crieff, came and offered him the parish of 
Dalkeith. He preferred this for many reasons: 
one was that he preferred a country parish to 
a town because he had better health in it, 
and because the fever and excitement and 
the kind of work, both on Sabbath days and 
week-days in Edinburgh would do him much 
harm, both bodily and spiritually. He ac- 
cepted Dalkeith, therefore, though he re- 
gretted leaving Loudoun. The parting with 
his congregation on the last Sabbath evening 
quite overcame him, and on returning home 
with his dear sister Jane, the tried companion 
of many years, the leave-taking with the 
Sunday scholars and their mothers, amid 
many stifled sobs, blessings, and clutches of 
the hand, was most affecting. The town of 
Dalkeith had then a population of about 
5,000; its streets were occupied by pros- 
perous shops and well-to-do tradesmen ; 
but its miserable closes and wynds held as 
wretched a class as can be found in the 
purlieus of Edinburgh or Glasgow. There 
were numerous churches belonging to various 
denominations; but still the charge which 
devolved on the parish minister was a heavy 
one. 

Yet the missionary labour among the in- 
habitants of Dalkeith formed useful training 
for Macleod’s future work in Glasgow. Here 
he made his first efforts in that congregational 
organization which afterwards was so suc- 
cessful in the Barony. He held special week- 
day meetings to acquaint his people with 
what was being done by missionary enter- 
prise at home and abroad ; and established 
regular collectors of funds in their support ; he 
also sought to give zeal to the communicants 
by giving them direct labour among their 
poor and ignorant neighbours. He personally 
visited both rich and poor, and opened sewing 
and evening classes during the week; drunken- 





ness was as usual the root of much of the 
misery, but to help those he was trying to 
reform, he entered with them for a consider- 
able time into a compact of total abstinence. 

The seat of the noble family of Buccleuch 
is near the town of Dalkeith, and the town in 
many ways depends on the palace. The park 
gates stand at the end of the main street, and 
lead into a wide demesne, affording to many 
families unlimited walks through forests of oak 
and beech, stretching for several thousand 
acres along the banks of the Esk, Few noble- 
men more fully realize their duty or are more 
anxious to discharge them faithfully than the 
Duke of Buccleuch. Yet even with so favour- 
able an example Macleod felt the grave prac- 
tical evils arising from the alienation of the 
Scotch nobility from the national religion which 
has of late become so prevalent. Harassed 
with anxiety, he was glad when the opportu- 
nity offered of making himself useful in 
church business. The first work assigned to 
him, as well as the last, was in connection 
with the Indian mission for the promotion of 
female education in Hindostan. 

“To R. S. Moncrieff, Esq., March 11th, 
1845.—The Duke has offered seventy pounds 
a year to pay a missionary, this is generous 
and kind like himself. But I have no mis- 
sionary, and perhaps at present one is not 
much needed, and if he were, I cannot get a 
man who is worth the money. In these cir- 
cumstances the seventy pounds is of no use 
to the parish ; but my conviction is that half 
this sum might be judiciously used in another 
way. You know the grand obstacle in filling 
our church is the want of clothes. I know 
that hundreds here who attend no place of 
worship at all absent themselves from church 
if they had all the clothes their bodies could 
carry. But I also know very many who 
would never be absent from the house of 
God, if they had the means of appearing 
there decently clad. There are parents who 
during sickness have pawned their clothes 
for food to give their children; and who, 
living from hand to mouth, have never been 
able to recover them. There are others, 
women especially, who cannot from their 
small wages earn them. Such people attend 
my mission station regularly. They have 
implored me to enable them to appear in 
church, even with tears. I have assisted 
some of these out of my own pocket, and 
these persons are regularly in church. Why 
not employ (until we get a missionary) a 
part of this fund in supplying the wants of 
the best of these people? is it not worth 
while to make the trial? Unless something 
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like this is done my visiting of the parish is 
almost mere sham. 

“ Dec. 29th, 1843.—During the past year 
I have preached a hundred and twenty-six 
times, besides sermons in mission stations, 
helping to form thirty missionary associations 
for the support of female education in India,” 
&e. 

The General Assembly of 1845 having 
determined to send a deputation to British 
North America to visit the congregations 
connected with the Scotch Church in those 
colonies, Dr. Simpson, Dr. John Macleod of 
Morven, and Norman Macleod of Dalkeith, 
were appointed deputies. They accordingly 
sailed from Liverpool in June, and were! 
absent on this duty five months: their pur- 
pose was to preach to the many who were 
deprived of their clergy during the recent 
troubles, and to explain when called upon the 
views which had determined the policy of 
those who had remained by the church of 
their fathers, without one word of disrespect 
regarding their free church brethren. 

The first thing that struck Norman on 
leaving Liverpool was the bell buoy. As the 
waves rise the bell rings; ships in full sail 
were crossing and recrossing between them 
and the red light. There was a most solemn 
and touching chime, then silence; and then 
the ding dong again came over the sea. 

As Norman looked into Dr. Simpson’s 
cabin he saw a poor sickly man dying 
of decline in one of the berths. He 
seemed very ignorant but teachable. He 
had attended a Unitarian chapel. “ I got into 
conversation with him about the state of his 
soul, gave him my name, and told him I was 
a clergyman, promised to read to him, and 
to come to him any hour he wished. He 
seemed very grateful. 

“Saturday Morning.—Poor——wasspeech- 
less; he died at nine o'clock. I am very 
thankful I did not delay speaking to him. 

“ Sabbath, 22nd.—Rose early; the morning 
was breezy. The coffin was covered by a 
flag and placed on a plank near the port. 
The sailors who attended were dressed in 
their white trousers, and many of the pas- 
sengers were gathered round. We read 
together the Church service for the burial 
of the dead. When we came to the 
portion where the body is committed to the 
deep, the plank was shoved forward with the 
coffin on it, and one end being elevated the 
coffin slid down and plunged into the ocean ; 
a splash, and the remains were concealed for 
ever till the day when the sea shall give up 





its dead. I read the Church of England 


service in the morning to an excellent con- 
gregation, and John preached on the text, 
* How shall we escape !’ 

“ Friday —Saw icebergs for the first time in 
my life. The first time we saw them they 
were gleaming like silver specks on the 
horizon, but their bulks soon became visible. 
Nothing could exceed the bauty and majesty 
of those masses, coming from some myste- 
rious source, and floating silently on the 
mighty ocean. We passed within two hun- 
dred yards of one. 

‘In the afternoon the breeze increased, a 
thick fog rolled over us. We were all 
solemnized by the danger of coming thump 
upon an iceberg, which all agreed might take 
place, and if so, instant destruction would 
follow. A group of passengers met round 
the capstan under cover, and near the funnel 
for warmth, for the air was piercingly cold, 
and every man seemed to vie with others in 
telling dismal stories, chiefly from his own 
history, of tempests and shipwrecks; the scene 
in the saloon was really striking. 

“ Picton, Friday Night.—This has been a 
truly delightful day. We all went to church. 
It is a neat building, holding about 800; 
one or two of them were from Mull, and 
asked all about my aunts anduncles. Sucha 
true Highland congregation I never saw ; and 
when they all joined in singing the Gaelic 
psalm, how affecting it was! John preached 
a splendid sermon in Gaelic, and I preached 
in English to the same congregation. 

“ Monday.—Yesterday is a day never to be 
forgotten, many hundreds remained in town 
all Saturday night; about a thousand people 
crossed in the forenoon. At eleven o’clock 
Dr. Simpson and I went to church in our 
gowns. ‘The church would not contain any- 
thing like the congregation. Dr. Simpson 
preached and exhorted the first communion 
table, I exhorted other two, and this was all, 
for the Ross-shire notions of communion are 
prevalent here. While Dr. Simpson gave the 
concluding address I went to the tent (a kind 
of moveable pulpit) ; it was ona beautiful green 
overlooking the harbour. When I reached it 
I saw the most magnificent sight I ever be- 
held; there were about 4,000 people here as- 
sembled! John had finished a noble Gaelic 
sermon ; he was standing with his head bare, 
and was about to exhort the communicants. 
As I saw their solemn and reverent attitude, 
every head bent down to the white board. and 
watched the expression of the weather beaten 
true Highland countenances around me, and 
remembered that they had no pastors now, 
but were as a flock in the lonely wilderness, 
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—as these and other thoughts filled my 
heart, amidst a most awful silence broken 
only by sobs which came from the Lord's 
table, can you wonder that I hid my 
face and lifted up my voice and wept? Oh 
that my father had been with us! what a 
welcome he would have received ! 

“ Wednesday.—Rose at five and started to 
preach at Wallace, forty-three miles off, the 
day was fearfully hot; I saw a log hut near 
the wood and entered it, a man met me 
evidently poor, who could hardly speak a 
word of English, yet he was only five years 
old when he left Mull! he was married and 
had six children, he seemed amazed when I 
spoke Gaelic, and welcomed me to the house. 
Bat he no sooner found whoI was than I was 
met by a storm of exclamations expressing 
wonder and delight. He told me two of his 
children were unbaptized ; and as the gig had 
come up, I left him with the promise of 
returning to him next day on my way home. 

“ Thursday, 17th. — We soon reached the 
poor Highlanders house where I was to 
baptize the child. The gig drove onto an 
inn to bait the horses, and I entered the log 
inouse ; I gave them an earnest ‘exhortation, 
and baptized both his children. They were 
neat and clean. It was strange to hear them 
talk Yankee English and the father Gaelic. 
[was much affected by this man’s account of 
himself. He had much to struggle against. 
He had lost a cow, and then a horse, and 
then a child, little wood had been cleared, 
and he was due thirty pounds for it. -* But,’ 
he said, handing me a large New Testament, 
“That has been my sole comfort.’ I was 
much struck on opening it to find it a gift 
from the Duke of Sutherland to his friends 
and clansmen in America. What blessings 
may not a few pounds confer when thus 
kindly laid out! The tears that ran down 
that poor man’s face while he pointed to that 
fine large printed Testament would have 
been a great reward to the Duke for his gifts, 
had he only witnessed them asI did. The 
poor fellow accompanied me on the road, 
and parted from me with many prayers and 
tears. 

“ Perth, Sabbath Evening.—I have had the 
hardest week’s work I everhad. Ihave gone 
about ninety miles sailing, and a hundred 
and twenty-seven driving over the worst 
possible roads, have held fourteen services, 
and now, after having preached three long 
sermons to-day, I am, thank God, well and 
happy ! 

“ September 20th.—I preach to-morrow at 
Toronto. I try to bring men into the Church 








of Christ, and make the question of the Church 
of Scotland a secondary matter. The satis- 
faction is great on having told the honest 
truth about everything. We always part with 
good-will, and with many good wishes and 
prayers. 

** Saturday.— This day’s sail was through 
the Lake of the Thousand Isles. It did not 
come quite up to the dream, but still it was 
very beautiful.” 

On their return from America they re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the Church, 
and the thanks of the Assembly for the man- 
ner in which they had fulfilled their duty. 
The effects of their visit were long felt in 
Canada, and many pleasing tokens of their 
lasting influence were received in after years. 

Macleod had become utterly weary of 
ecclesiastical strife; and when during his 
visit to America he heard of the proposed 
formation of the Evangelical Alliance, he 
threw himself with his whole heart into the 
movement. The death of his old teacher, 
Dr. Chalmers, deeply affected him, and he 
took the opportunity of publicly paying a 
tribute to the memory of this great and good 
man. A movement in favour of a reformed 
church in Poland by Ronge and Czersky, 
was at this time exciting much interest among 
Protestants; and Norman Macleod was 
asked to accompany the late Dr. Herschel, 
of London, on a visit to the principal con- 
gregations of the new communion. Macleod 
says he heard Ronge onSabbath evening, and 
found his delivery lifeless, hesitating, and un- 
interesting ; one was puzzled more and more 
to discover what the elements were in this 
man which could rouse the populace. He 
thought his doctrine bad; but who was to 
blame? the whole of this false system was 
evidently a reaction from Popery. One had 
only to hope that the Bible and hymn book 
might help to save some of the poor people 
who, he doubted not, were better than their 
ministers. 

Macleod was next considerably moved by 
the opinions of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and 
John Macleod Campbell, who in many 
respects was a contrast to him. An illness 
brought on by overwork compelled Norman 
to give up preaching for a time, and in the 
healthful quiet of his father’s house at Shan- 
don he found his mind regain its tone. Many 
of the articles and stories which he afterwards 
wrote for Good Words appeared in the 
Christian Magazine, which never attained 
a very large circulation, though some of the 
appeals made in it on behalf of missionary 
enterprise did muci to quicken religious 
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life. In January, 1851, he heard with great 
pain of the death of his old friend Dr. Black, 
minister of the Barony, Glasgow ; and a few 
weeks afterwards he learnt that the congre- 
gation were desirous that he should be pre- 
sented to the vacant parish. Dr. Black had 
expressed on his death-bed the wish that 
Norman Macleod should succeed him; and 


with him before five yesterday morning! it 
was very solemn and very memorable. 
candle was in the other room, and I asked 
him in the dark how he was. 
another night of weary tossings to and fro. 
Yet to hear him say in the darkness, ‘ I wish 
I could sing! I should give glory to God !’ 
I feel that we have taken in but very partially 


The 


He had passed 


the people were now unanimous in petition-|the heaven-sent lesson taught us in that 


ing Government to that effect. The following 
month, while the question of the Barony was 
still in suspense, he suddenly heard that his 
dear friend John Mackintosh was dying at 
Tubingen. 
whom Norman loved more tenderly, and the 
news overwhelmed him. All other engage- 
ments were at once thrown aside, and on the 
11th of February he started for the Continent. 
It had been deemed advisable to remove 


beautiful character. 
only be truly learnt by a patient and cheerful 
following of Christ, seeing what He would 
have us outwardly do and inwardly be. 
There was no man on earth|s 
spirit which is maintained by a daily waiting 
on Christ, and a strengthening of our faith in 
Him as our only sure and best Guide in all 
things, as giving us in everything the best 
things for us ; and in His own way God is rich 


But such a lesson can 


To 
see, to do,to de, requires that right state of 


Mackintosh from Tubingen to the picturesque |in mercy, and He may sanctify us by what He 


little town of Cannstadt, in the neighbour- 


gives as well as by what He takes away ; nor 


hood of Stuttgart, and Norman remained|is it necessary for us to pain our hearts by 


there till the 7th of March, when he went for 
a short visit to Dr. Barth, the famous mission- 
ary at Calw. On the roth he returned to 


Cannstadt, and bade farewell to Mackintosh | it, I will teach thee.’ 
duties and trials and difficulties. 


on the morning of the 11th. That very 
evening, with a swiftness that was quite unex- 
pected, the end came ; and while Norman, in 


determining what we shall do in such and 
such circumstances. 
to one thing,—‘ Do what is right ; if you wish 


The Lord shuts us up 


Each day has its own 
God does 
not tell us to take care of the week, month, 
or year, but of the day or hour; not of the 


ignorance of the event, was pursuing his|next possible mile of the journey, but of the 


journey homewards, his dearest brother had 
entered into rest. 


“ Off Maintz, Wednesday. 


“ March 12th—-1851.—How my spirit 
lingers in that lonely room where I was last 





“{f THINK 
WHEN the meadows are bathed in glory, 
And flushed are the waving trees, 
And the twilight hours are ladened 
With sighs from the murmuring bree ze ; | 
When the mists are silently rising, | 
Shading the valleys green, 
I think of thee, and ever to me | 
Thou art in a pleasant dream. | 


When the stars like a diamond floor 
Bestrew the vault of heaven, 

And the balm of a peaceful sleep 
To a weary world is given ; 


certain step which must be taken for the 
present. We require grace to receive His 
mercies as much as to receive His chastise- 
ments; in neither case to doubt His love, nor 
even think He gives the former grudgingly or 
the other severely.” 


» che. e5 $5 ts 
OF THEE. 
Then thy smiling face I greet, 
And thy ringing voice I hear, : 
And thy form so sweet, with unseen feet, 
Comes to me ever near. 


When morning with rosy hands 
Unbars the eastern gate, 
And a thousand song-birds rise 
And round her chariot wait ; 
’Mid the hum and the glare of day, 
As I wander lonely and sad, 
I turn away, and in memory’s ray 
With thee my heart is glad. 
MARY C. W. 
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WORKING MEN’S HOMES. 
BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 
Part VII. 


THE time was now drawing near when it which met me, almost before I had turned 
would be necessary for me to bid farewell to out of St. Mark Street, did not entirely 
the spot in which I had passed so many proceed from those in front of the school- 
pleasant hours. But I felt that even when house. 
absent memory would supply many agreeable The buildings stood at the corner of a 
reminiscences of those with whom I had country lane which terminated at one of the 
been for a time associated. I have more entrance gates of St. Mark’s Church-yard, 
than once in these papers referred to the and the palings on the opposite side of the 
school-bell, and the pleasant sight of the lane formed a boundary to the beautiful 
little ones trooping along at the sound, grounds of a gentleman’s house. Within 
leisurely and full of glee at its first summons, these palings, and also along the road and 
but with quick steps and serious faces at the up the lane were noble trees of all descrip- 
second. tions,—-oak and elm, horse chestnut and 
During the spring and summer months I lime, and amongst them, as if in contrast 
had many opportunities of meeting these to the soft green leaves of spring, would 
young folks, on account of choosing a more peep over the paling the copper beech, the 
pleasant and shady road to my duties than May blossom, and the laburnum. I had 
that which, though nearer, was more exposed often passed that way to the town in the 
to the sun. spring, and noticed these trees when the 
At the end of St. Mark’s Street, on turning horse chestnuts, both pink and white, were in 
to the right, the road passed under the rail- full blossom, but my attention had not been 
way arch to the country lane beyond it. To much attracted to the schoolrooms till the 
the left it led to a broad highway, through bright June morning which tempted me that 
which the old-fashioned stage-coaches bowled way to secure the shade. 
along behind the four-in-hand, which did their) It was the first time I had passed at such 
work so willingly at the rate of eleven miles /|an early hour, and I had literally to pick my 
an hour, in times gone by. way amongst the laughing, merry boys and 
Just before reaching this road, a turning girls who were racing wildly across my path, 
led to the schools,—a pile of red brick | tossing balls, skipping, or otherwise enjoying 
Gothic buildings, consisting of large school-| themselves until the first stroke of the second 
rooms for boys and girls, and a pretty! bell. Then, for I paused to look, there was 
dwelling-house for the master and mistress, (a sudden rush to the school door round which 
A spacious playground in front, separated | they crowded in readiness to push in the 
from the road by palings, would resound with, moment the door was opened and the bell 
the merry voices of children at play long ceased. 
before I came in sight of it, provided Iwas’ _ I walked on to the lane, meeting as I did 
early enough to pass the schools before the so numbers of boys and girls racing towards 
second bell rang. me at the top of their speed to reach the 
There was also something else that made,;door in time. At a little distance from 
itself known to another sense, during the|the corner of this lane the churchyard 
months of June and July, long before I| wall stopped further progress for vehicles, 
reached the spot. which were obliged to turn to the left. A 
Just within the wooden palings stood a narrow pathway formed by the churchyard 
number of lime trees, which I one day took | wall on one side and the palings of Mr. 
the trouble to count. They were not all of} Granville’s estate on the other, enabled me, 
them full grown trees, but quite large enough however, to continue my way to my destina- 
when in summer foliage to cast a welcome | tion still in deep shadow, the trees in the 
shade over the playground and the footpath churchyard and the lofty elms on the other 
outside it. Of the nine trees, five were side forming an avenue, under which I 
radiant in flower and fragrance on the first passed. 
summer morning I passed beneath them, But on the morning of my first early walk 
but the delicious yet overpowering perfume | past the schools I paused in the lane before 
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reaching the churchyard, attracted byanother,| My reply, if “ Yes,” would send them off 
and, to me, most interesting sight. ‘in dismay ; or if I said, “No, make haste, 
At a little distance behind the schools, and | you have plenty of time to run,” it would 
facing the lane, was another red brick building, | start them off joyfully at high speed. 
resembling them in the Gothic architecture, Altogether, the meeting with these children 
diamond-pane casements, and also gable-|and observing their ways and doings, which 
fronted, as they were. A residence for the were sometimes, of course, rough and daring, 
mistress formed a. portion of the building, | and too often, Iam sorry to say, quarrelsome, 
and the playground which surrounded it| greatly relieved the monotony of my daily 
separated the two schools. For a school I) walk. More than once I interfered to prevent 
knew it must be, even had not the little ones | a fight, and at other times openly checked the 
crowding round the doors explained its) profane and vulgar words which they used, 
object ; and surely when I looked at these even in their play. Yet, considering that not 
tiny aspirants for intellectual knowledge I less than 250 children attended -these schools, 
realized the suitability of the name, “ Infant it is not surprising that some of them should 
School.” exhibit bad habits and propensities which 
But I realized something more, and it| they had learnt at home. 
almost brought the tearsinto myeyes. Little} One little incident, however, gave me 
babies just able to walk, and others scarcely | another proof that children among the work- 
two years old, in neat frocks and white pina- ing classes could be trained and taught to act 
fores, were being carefully tended by their) rightly in other localities as well as in St. 
elders of five or six with as much seriousness, | Mark’s Street. 
or perhaps more, than many double and}; One morning in my way to the town I 
treble their ages will display when hired approached the schools just after the clocks 
nursemaids. had struck the half-hour past twelve. In a 
Veritable little women they were in their few moments the doors flew open and out the 
tender love and protection to the tiny | children trooped, running, jumping,screaming, 
brothers or sisters whom they were leading | and otherwise throwing off the effects of the 
to school. restraint of three hours and a half. Yet not 
There is, no doubt, in the hearts of the the whole of that time without a break ; at 
youngest girl an instinctive love for infants, | eleven daily they were turned out into the 
which early develops itself. But with a boy | playgrounds of each school for fifteen minutes, 
the case is different ; and yet, as I stood and |to stretch their limbs while the schoolroom 
watched these little ones assembling in haste | windows were thrown open to the sweet fresh 
to be ready when the door opened, I quickly | air. 
discovered that all the love and care fér these! Doubtless these wild young spirits not only 
infant scholars was not confined to the girls. | expanded their limbs but their lungs during 
There were boys of four, five, six years of | these brief moments of happy release from 
age, and even older, leading or carrying a| study, for the whole neighbourhood within 
baby sister or brother with steady, earnest | hearing needed no other sound to indicate 
care, and wearing on their faces a look of|the hour beyond the uproar from the play- 
protection and championship that seemed to | grounds. 
defy danger or interference. | Something of this noise, but more scattered 
I waited till the door opened, and saw them and subdued by the suggestion that they had 
go trooping in, still cautiously and carefully | better get home quickly to dinner, surrounded 
protecting their little charges from being! me as I met them on the morning to which I 
pushed or crowded. Many times after this| refer. I stood still for a few moments to let 
I have turned up the lane earlier than usual,| them pass, and in that brief time the larger 
and met these little ones with their baby | number had disappeared, leaving only a small 
brothers and sisters always tended with the | group coming slowly towards the spot where 
same loving care. \I stood. Then I became aware that some 
By and by I became known among the| animated discussion was going on, and pre- 
children of both schools, especially by those| sently the words were distinguishable as the 


who lived in St. Mark Street, who would | voices increased in energy. 





smile shyly in return to my notice and words. | “It isn’t yours.” 
Very often I would be overtaken by a few| “No, I know it isn’t, it’s Johnny Lee’s.” 
stra.vlers, who would inquire eagerly— | “Tt ain’t; I saw him pick it up, and you’ve 


“Hush!” I said, “don’t talk of stealing; I 


“Please, ma’am, has the second bell | stole it, and I'll tell his mother.” 
rung ?” 
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hope little boys and girls who go to school 
and learn to read the Bible would never steal.” 

“Please, ma'am, it was on the——” 

“ No, ma’am, it’s Johnny———” 

“Stop, stop,” I said, “you must not all 
speak at once. What did Johnny pick up?” 

“This, ma’am,” said a little girl who ap- 
peared not more than eight years old; and 
she held towards me a rather large-sized 
imitation cameo brooch. “It’s Johnny Lee's.” 

Johnny was a quiet and not very bright boy 
of four, whom the children pointed out to 
me; he evidently belonged to the infant 
school, and he led by the hand a little sister 
of three. 

“Ts this yours, Johnny?” I asked. 

The child looked at me without the slightest 
intelligence in his eyes, but made no reply. 

“TI know it’s Johnny's, ma’am,” said 
Johnny’s champion. 

“ But little boys do not wear brooches,” I 
said, with a smile; “do you, Johnny?” 

The boy nodded, but did not speak. 

“ Please, ma’am, it’s all stories; I saw that 
there brooch lying on the ground when we 
came out of school, and Johnny Lee picked 
it up. It’s more mine than his, for I saw it 
first.” 

“Tt ain’t stories; it’s you that’s telling 
stories, Mary Baker.’ 

“Hush, hush!” I said, ‘“‘one of you must 
be mistaken. I hope you are speaking what 
you think is true; it would be so sad to tell 
an untruth on purpose. I can’t give this 
brooch to either of you until I have spoken 
to your governess. I shall go in and see 
her now, and give her the brooch, she will 
know whether it really belongs to Johnny 
Lee or not.” As I stated this intention 
I noticed that Mary Baker, who appeared 
the eldest of the group, moved away with a 
sullen look on her face; then I addressed the 
bright little girl who had spoken so positively 
respecting Johnny’s right to the mock jewel- 
lery, and said, “ What is your name, my dear?” 

“Jane Allen, ma’am, and I’m sure that’s 
Johnny Lee’s brooch.” 

“Never mind,” I said, “your governess 
will know, and if it belongs to him she will 
take care he has it this afternoon.” 

The children seemed satisfied with this 
promise, and continued their way homewards, 
while I entered the schovlhouse gates, and 
approaching the private house, rung the bell, 
and asked for the governess. 

A smart, pleasant-looking person came 
forward and asked me to walk in, but I had 
no intention of intruding upon her hours of 
leisure between morning and afternoon school, 





so I merely told her in a few words the object 
of my visit; adding, as I placed the brooch 
in her hand, “It is not for the value of the 
ornament, but I think children should be taught 
to respect what belongs to another, however 
trifling it may be.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, “‘and I thank you 
very much for bringing it to me. Mary 
Baker may have fancied that Johnny Lee 
picked it up in the street, but I am sorry to 
say her word is not to be depended upon. 
If you will wait one moment I will ask Miss 
Bennett, our infant school mistress, about it.” 

She was not absent two minutes, and on 
her return explained the whole matter. “ It is 
the little boy’s brooch,—at least, his mother’s, 
I suppose. Miss Bennett tells me she found 
his little jacket fastened with it this morning, 
and when she asked why he had such a 


great thing there, he said, ‘Mother did it | 


‘tause she touldn’t find a pin.’ She took 
it out during school-time, and, I suppose, 
stuck it in without fastening it properly when 
he went home.” 

“Yes, no doubt that was the case,” I re- 
plied ; “a little girl named Jane Allen assured 
me the brooch belonged to Johnny Lee, and 
that he dropped it out of the collar of his 
jacket.” 

“ Jenny Ailen told you this, ma’am,” said 
the governess ; “ah, if you had only known 


that child as well as I do, and the way she | 
had been brought up at home, you might | 


have saved yourself this trouble, yet I am 
glad you ‘came to me, it will prevent Mary 
Baker’ perhaps from trying again to put her 
down as she often does. I do not believe 
Jane Allen would tell a lie to save her life.” 

“ Thank you,” I replied; “to hear what 
you now tell me of one of your scholars 
would recompense me for a greater amount 
of trouble than I have taken to-day.” Then 
after apologizing for hindering her, I wished 
the governess good day, and went on my way 
to the town, reflecting with pleasure at this 


proof that there were others in the neighbour- | 
hood besides those in St. Mark’s Street who | 
“trained up their children in the way they | 


should go.” 


One morning a few weeks after this simple | 


occurrence my landlady asked me if I had 
heard of the wedding which was going to take 
place the next day. 

“No,” I replied ; “ whose is it?” 

“ The curate at St. Mark’s, ma’am, I believe 
you have seen him,—Mr. Lyne.”’ 

“Yes, at church several times,” I said ; 
“but I have not spoken to him; he pays you 
a visit sometimes, Mrs. Bowles.” 
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“Yes, ma’am, and his visits were a great 
comfort to me while my poor nephew was 
here ill, and after he died so suddenly as I 
told you.” 

Yes, I remembered the painful yet inte- 
resting account of this young man, who died 
within three weeks after his marriage with 
scarcely five minutes’ warning, and in the 
presence only of his young wife. More than 
once I met this sad-looking young widow 
during my stay at St. Mark’s Street, but her 
history, and the events attending her hus- 
band’s death, do not exactly belong to the 
working men’s homes respecting which I 
write. 

Our concluding incidents also should, I 
think, be bright and happy, and as connected 
with the marriage of Mr. Lyne, the curate of 
St. Mark’s Church, they belong more imme- 
diately to the locality in which I dwelt for so 
many months. 

I therefore passed over the reference to her 
nephew which had many times before brought 
tears into the eyes of Mrs. Bowles, and 
asked,— 

“Who is the lady Mr. Lyne has chosen ?” 

“She’s a clergyman’s daughter, ma’am, one 
of a very nice family; but they’re not rich, 
and they’ve been engaged several years, wait- 
ing till Mr. Lyne got a living.” 

“ And has he obtained one at last ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, somewhere in the country, 
so we shall be obliged to have a new curate, 
but I’m really very glad to hear about Mr. 
Lyne’s success ; he’s a very good young man 
with the poor, and ina sick room, but you 
know, ma’am, he’s not much of a preacher, 
although his sermons are very good.” 

I withheld my own opinion, and after a 
pause turned the subject by asking,— - 

“When are they to be married, Mrs. 
Bowles ?” 

“To-morrow, at eleven o'clock,” she re- 
plied, “and I dare say the church will be 
crowded, for the lady’s family are quite as 
much respected in the town as Mr. Lyne 
himself. And it will be a pretty wedding too, 
ma’am, for Miss Norton’s been to the school 
and chosen twelve little girls to be dressed 
in white, and to scatter flowers in the bride’s 
path; and she’s got baskets to hold the 
flowers for them, and they’re each to carry 
one. I’m half afraid they'll make a mess of 
it,” added my landlady, laughing, “ they'll be 
too nervous to do it properly, I expect, for 
Miss Norton's chosen such little girls. Mrs. 
Soames’ niece, little Nellie, is one of them.” 

“Indeed,” I replied; “and is she not de- 
lighted ?” 





“Yes, ma’am, and she’s so excited about 
it. There’s her aunt trimming her straw hat 
with white ribbons, and Kitty washing and 
ironing her white frock. Poor child, it’s a 
treat she’ll never forget.” 

“ Are any other of our neighbours’ children 
among the number chosen by Miss Norton?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh yes, ma’am, three or four; but they’re 
all to be under twelve ; and I believe Annie 
Thorne—you know her, ma’am, Mrs. Thorne’s 
only child—will be almost the eldest among 
them, and she’s only ten.” 

This kind arrangement of Miss Norton to 
give pleasure to the little ones of St. Mark’s 
school greatly interested me, and therefore I 
determined to take a young friend with me 
on the morrow, and be among the congrega- 
tion at Mr. Lyne’s wedding. The sunshine 
of a bright October morning lighted up the 
landscape, as one carriage after another 
drove up tothe church door on that auspicious 
day. When I arrived with my young com- 
panion, we had to pass into the church be- 
tween the four bridesmaids, who simply yet 
elegantly attired in blue and white grenadines 
stood waiting to receive the bride. 

We stationed ourselves in a pew near the 
door, from which could be seen the centre aisle 
as well as all who entered. In fact, the seats 
near the communion, and indeed in almost 
the whole church, were already occupied. 

Other friends joined us, and from them I 
learnt the names of those who entered. Pre- 
sently the bride appeared, leaning on her 
father’s arm. I could not help observing 
that she had passed the early bloom of youth, 
but that fact tended to exalt her character in 
my opinion. It spoke of patience, love, and 
constancy for many years, and these are 
qualities that ,will last when the charms of 
youth are faded and gone. The service was 
performed by a mutual friend, assisted by the 
rector. At its close the organ burst forth 
with the stirring tones of the “ Wedding 
March,” while the little girls in white, hold- 
ing their baskets supplied with flowers by 
Miss Norton, placed themselves on each side 
of the broad aisle to wait for the bride’s ap- 
pearance. 

I thought of my landlady’s words when she 
at last approached, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, for more than one of the little flower- 
bearers became so confused that they forgot 
Miss Norton’s instructions, and instead of 
scattering the flowers, emptied their baskets 
at the bride’s feet, «ATT 

In consequence of this, the flowers, many 
of which had been sent from conservatories, 
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were crushed under foot by the congregation 
who crowded out to the doors. 

I was standing with my friends among the 
crowd outside watching the bridal party, who 
entered carriage after carriage as they drove 
up, when I was attracted by the appearance 
of a very old lady, attired in a black silk 
dress, a white bonnet, white ribbons, and 
gloves. 

She was carefully led and assisted by the 
bride’s father. Her aged form was slightly 
bent, her soft delicate features and skin still 
told the tale that she had once been beauti- 
ful, although pinched and lined by age, and 
the silvery grey hair lay smoothly braided 
beneath the white tulle and ribbons of a suit- 
able bonnet cap. 

“Who is that sweet-looking old lady?” I 
asked of my friend, as the gentlemen almost 
lifted her into the carriage. 

“Mr. Lyne’s mother,” was the reply ; “she 
is over eighty years of age, and has been 
hoping to live and be present at her only 
son’s marriage.” 

“She looks pale and appears feeble,” I 
remarked. 

“ Yes, no doubt she is feeble, but the pale- 
ness is caused by excitement and happiness.” 

At this moment the doors of the schools 
just below the churchyard gate at which the 
carriages were leaving were thrown open, 
and the voices of children, boys and girls, 
who came trooping towards us, mingled with 
the joyous church bells overhead, put an end 
to all further conversation. In a few minutes 
I was on my way home to my apartments, 
feeling sure that from my landlady, who had 
been present at the church, I should have a 
full and particular account of most of the 
wedding guests. 

I felt also that this wedding, occurring so 
shortly before the time of my departure from 
St. Mark’s Street, would form a pleasing fea- 
ture in my reminiscences of the period during 
which I had dwelt among the people of whom 
I write. 

I wish I could paint a word-picture of the 
cottages as they appeared during the summer 
and autumn months of my stay in this 
locality, especially those opposite to mine. 
They had the advantage of the morning sun 
till twelve or one o'clock, and well the 
gardens repaid the care bestowed upon them 
by the inhabitants, and flourished under his 
noontide rays. 

Perhaps the gardens more immediately 
Opposite to me were the most luxuriant in 
variety and colour. Six of these I could see 


and they belonged to cottages occupied by 
the families whose names (fictitious, of course) 
have appeared in these papers. 

Five of them were in one block, and in 
the cottages at each end, which had the ad- 
vantage of a side entrance through the back 


John Bretts family, Mrs. Lester and her 
daughter and niece, the pupil-teachers, and 
Mrs. Mason, the mother of Charlie, with 
whom Gibson tried to get up afight. In 
the sixth cottage, divided from that in which 
the family of Moss resided by an open 
space, lived Wellford, the old soldier, and 
his aged wife. 

In the gardens of these cottages, which 
appeared not more than twelve feet square, 
bloomed in the spring crocuses, snowdrops, 
wallflowers, and as May drew near, peonies 
and other spring flowers in wild luxuriance. 
The summer of 1875 was remarkable for 
its profusion of summer flowers, and tulips, 
lilies, roses, larkspurs, heart’s-ease, pinks, 
carnations, shone out on every available 
portion of these tiny enclosures in richness 
and wild luxuriance. The perfume which 
greeted me morning after morning as I 
opened my window to the summer air was 
simply delicious. Friends who visited me 
in my humble abode would openly express 
their admiration as they gazed from my 
window, and one of them, advanced in life, 
who has seen many and sad _ vicissitudes, 
could not help exclaiming, “I would ask 
nothing better than to be able to end my 
days in a cottage like one of those opposite. 
I passed on my way hither one or two 
flowering lime trees in fragrant bloom, and 
the gardens are pretty all up the street, but 
there are none so luxuriant as these.” 

I agreed with my friend who after listening 
with interest to my description of the owners 
of these gardens and cottages fully endorsed 
my opinion respecting the families of those 
working men with which I had become ac- 
quainted. 

Autumn drew near, and the cottage gar- 
dens burst forth in the gorgeous colouring of 
autumn flowers. The jessamine had spread 
its luxuriant branches for some distance over 
the door of Brett’s cottage, and far from 
being displeased at the intrusion of his 
neighbour's property, he had trained it care- 
fully, and the whole of the beautiful creeper 
was covered with a mass of white blossom, 
which shed its perfume far and wide. In 
my landlady’s little garden just beneath my 





with ease when standing close to my window, 





window, grew a large lavender bush, and the 


garden, lived Mrs. Moss and Mrs. Dale, | 
the three centre houses being occupied by | 
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perfume from these two plants after a shower | tage walls, and tall hollyhocks, with the flowers 
of rain more than compensated for the loss | not all faded on the stems ; and I said fare- 
of the roses which were passing away. | well to my landlady with a deep conviction 
I have omitted to mention that the swal-|that I should never forget my sojourn in this 
lows had found out this pleasant spot, and | cottage home. 
built nests without number under the eaves| An equally firm conviction remains on my 
of the cottages, which were never on any | mind, and it is this,—that many such homes 
account disturbed, but I was told were in-|of working men must exist in happy Eng- 
habited by the birds year after year. |land if we only knew where to find them, 
The presence of hundreds of these beau-| and also that the vulgar prejudice which in- 
tiful birds skimming the air on their light|clines people to look upon servants, work- 
swift winds added beauty to the spot. | people, and the children of the humble and 
My last look on the October morning} working classes as unworthy of trust, and 
before I left my little cottage home showed | capable of committing every evil under the 
me gardens adorned with gigantic sunflowers, | sun, is to a very large extent entirely falla- 
nasturtiums carefully trained against the cot-| cious. S. M. PB. 








PORTSMOUTH AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY LIEUT. C. R. LOW (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


THERE is probably no place in the United| and Howe, Shovel and Rooke, whose nautical 
Kingdom more rich in historical associations | skill and chivalrous qualities were not less 
than Portsmouth. Other towns, as Oxford) conspicuous than their indomitable courage, 
and Windsor, have afforded a home for British | while the passion that animated their breasts 
monarchs, but this famous seaport is identi-| in the exercise of these virtues was patriotism, 
fied with some of the most stirring episodes | and not a lust for gain and rapine. 

of our island story. It is the grandest naval! Those of our readers—and their names are 
arsenal and dockyard, not only in the three| legion—who have stood on the beach at 
kingdoms, but in the world, while, for cen-|Southsea, will remember the noble view 
turies, fleets have sailed hence for warlike | afforded of Spithead, with the ships of war of 
enterprises, or laid at anchor in that noble | the British Navy riding at anchor, the richly 
roadstead of Spithead. The very names of wooded shores of the Isle of Wight opposite, 
Portsmouth, the Hard, and Spithead, conjure | and the Solent to the right, dotted with many 
up memories of that unequalled race of naval} a dancing sail of the pretty yachts in which 
heroes, in comparison with whose deeds the | the soul of the Englishman delights; for 
achievements of the “ vikings,’ of whom) whether as a profession or an amusement, 
novelists and poets rave, “ pale their ineffec-| the more active and adventurous members of 
tual fires.” It was a comparatively easy and| the community, still retain that zest for the 
inglorious task for these fierce Scandinavian | sea, which has so long enabled Britannia to 
and Danish freebooters to make a descent| “rule the waves.” 

upon the sparsely inhabited coasts of Kent} The Esplanade at Southsea is a pleasant 
or Suffolk, and burn and harry the neigh- | lounge, and the beach affords fine sea-bathing, 
bouring townships ; but it was a superior type | as the bottom is gravel with sand, and the bath- 
of valour that animated the Cochranes and | ing machines have only to be pushed a few 
Pellews and Nelsons, who disdained to fire yards in order to be in deep water, as the shore 
on defenceless towns, and only attacked shelves rapidly. Atthe end of the Esplanade 
powerful fortresses like Copenhagen and | is Southsea Castle, which is of historic interest, 
Algiers, or met their rivals for naval supre- | as in the time of Henry VIII., it was a “ ryght 
macy on the open sea, and fought pitched | goodlie and warlike castell.” That monarch, we 
battles with fleets of equal or superior force. | are told, personally superintended the erection 
The naval warriors of those far-off days were | of its defences, and in the thirty-sixth year of 
doubtless brave as well as fierce, and ready | his reign encamped his forces near the fortress 
to shed blood, but to our thinking they were | and reviewed them. Charles II. also added 
not to be compared with admirals like Jervis | to the fortifications, which have been further 
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strengthened during. the last and present 
centuries. | Southsea Common, which has 
seen so many military pageants in our time, 
has, from a very early date, witnessed events 
of historical interest, of which we will give 
some accounts. 

When William the Conqueror planned the 
invasion of England in 1066, King Harold 
equipped a fleet at Portsmouth— 


“To withstand 
Norman William from setting a foot on the land.” 


But that prince landed at Pevensey instead, 
and the kingdom passed away from its Saxon 
possessor to the keeping of the Norman 
invader. In May, 1475, when the Common 
must have been of far greater extent than in 
the present year of grace, Edward IV. re- 
viewed an army of 30,000 men, and Henry 
VIII. encamped here with a strong force for 
the purpose of watching the French, who, it 
was apprehended, might extend their de- 
predations to the mainland. The king, 
“mounted on a stately charger, whose head- 
stall, reins, and stirrups were studded and 
embossed with gold, rode from the town of 
Portsmouth to Southsea Castle, where he 
rested on his way to the camp. He wore on 
his head a black bonnet and white feather, 
and was dressed in a jacket of cloth of gold 
and a surcoat or gown of brown velvet, with 
breeches and hose of white silk.” Lackeys 
and pages and grooms, in gorgeous liveries, 
attended on foot ; the Duke of Suffolk and 
the Master of the Horse rode on either side 
of the monarch, while pikemen and _hal- 
bardiers brought up the cor#ége. Meantime 
the French ravaged the Isle of Wight, and it 
certainly did not show much enterprise on 
the part of “bluff King Harry,” to permit 
England’s hereditary foe to harry his lands 
under his eyes without let or hindrance. The 
British navy, however, came to the rescue, 
and the French armada retired to their own 
shores, after experiencing the fire of the fleet, 
commanded by Lord Lisle in the famous 
Great Harry. 

At Southsea Common, in 1628, the army 
appointed to undertake the siege of Rochelle 
lay in camp, and it was here that Fulton, the 
murderer of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
commander of the expedition, was hung in 
chains the same year. In St.. Thomas's 
Church in Portsmouth there is a monument 
to the memory of this unfortunate nobleman, 
which was erected by his sister, the Countess 
of Denbigh, three years after his tragic death. 
The urn on the tomb is said to contain his 
heart. The house in the passage of which 








the murder was committed is, or was lately, 
still in existence ; it is a white structure of 
somewhat older date than its neighbours. 
This house was divided into two dwellings, 
and there is reason to believe that the fatal 
blow with the dagger was given on the thres- 
hold of the larger doorway. At the date of 
the occurrence the house was an inn, and 
was known as “The Spotted Dog.” The 
last time a military camp was formed at 
Southsea was in the last century, when the 
Duke of Richmond was in command. South- 
sea beach has witnessed other events of 
historical interest. King John landed here, 
as did Henry IL, with a brilliant following ; 
also Margaret of Anjou, with her ladies, when 
she came to espouse the ill-fated Henry VI. 
in 1445; and again, an equally unfortunate 
prince. Tilly, an eye-witness, says, “Our 
most nobell Prince Charles arrived at Ports- 
mouth the 5 of October from Spaine, 1623, 
being Sundaye, at 9 o’clock in the morning.” 
We have seen how, five years later, the 
favourite of this prince, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who landed on this occasion, ‘the 
observed of all observers,’ fell beneath the 
dagger of Fulton not far from this spot ; and 
thirty-seven years after Charles, on his 
return from Spain in search for a wife, 
made his entry into Portsmouth amid the 
rejoicings of the people. His widowed 
queen, Henrietta Maria, embarked at South- 
sea for France. 

In 1689, the year after his accession to 
the throne, William ITI. visited the fleet lying 
at Spithead, and dined on board the admiral’s 
ship; and numberless are the events of war and 
festivity that have occurred in this famous an- 
chorage. Many a time, amid the thunders 
of the shore batteries, and of the guns from 
England’s “ wooden walls,” have gallant fleets, 
dressed with flags and with yards manned by 
their crews, received royal personages, or in 
turn been the object of the good wishes and 
prayers of the crowds thronging Southsea 
beach, as they spread to the favouring gale 
their white sails, and took flight to encounter 
on the seas the enemies of their country. 

At Spithead, within sight of Southsea, 
the Royal George, of 108 guns, foundered on 
the 29th August, 1782, and the event has been 
commemorated in immortal verse by one of 
England’s greatest poets. In order to relieve 
the garrison of Gibraltar, which struggled 
against a vastly superior foe, a splendid fleet 
was assembled at Spithead in August, under 
the command of the veteran seaman Lord 
H owe, then in hissx tith year. 


; It consisted | 
of 36 sail of the line, 8 frigates, and several fire- | 
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ships, and included the world-famous Victory, 
on board which the commander-in-chief 
hoisted his flag. The Royal George, which 
had carried the flag of Boscawen in his 
encounter with De la Clue on the 18th and 
rgth August, 1759, and had long been the 
favourite ship of Lord Hawke, was now the 
flag-ship of the second in command of the 
fleet under Lord Howe, Vice-Admiral Kem. 
penfeldt, a fine old seaman. 

In order to repair a pipe, the huge ship was 
careened, which was effected by running the 
guns over to one side ; at nine o’clock a lighter 
came alongside with agreatmanycasks of rum, 
which were stowed temporarily on the side 
already very low in the water, thereby bring- 
ing the lower deck ports, which were all open, 
perilously near the surface of the sea. As it 
was calm, however, no danger was appre- 
hended by the lieutenant in charge of the 
watch ; but the head carpenter, an experi- 
enced old salt, alarmed at the “list” of the 
ship, came aft and pointed out the danger. 
Unhappily this officer was a self-opinionated 
young man, who replied that if he thought 
he could manage the ship better than himself 
he had better take the command. The car- 
penter went forward, but his anxiety increased, 
and he again came aft and entreated the 
lieutenant to right the ship; but the latter 
turned from the old warrant officer with an 
oath, and the fate of the Royal George was 
from that moment sealed. 

Meanwhile the men employed in a boat 
alongside the ship, repairing the damage to 
the pipe, called out several times, ‘“ Avast 
heaving, she is high enough.” At length the 
lieutenant of the watch, finding the ship gra- 
dualiy settling on her side, suddenly awoke 
to a sense of the danger, but, unhappily, took 
the very course which precipitated the catas- 
trophe that even now, at the eleventh hour, 
might have been averted had the lieutenant 
retained his presence of mind. He had the 
drums beat to “right ship,” when the whole 
crew rushed to their guns, which were all 
run out to the port side, thereby causing the 
ship to heel over still more. ‘“ At this time,” 
we learn from a narrative, “there were nearly 
1,200 people on board, including 250 women 
and children who had been permitted to re- 
main on board the ship until the order arrived 
for her sailing.” 

The Royal George soon fell on her beam 
ends, for, says the poet,— 

* A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset.” 


Her lower deck ports were open, and the 





water flowed into the ship in torrents. The 
scene of horror and confusion that now 
ensued was probably never exceeded, for the 
great concourse of people were chiefly on the 
middle, lower, and orlop decks, and all were 
now struggling up the companion to gain the 
upper deck, while the hoarse voices of those 
in command rang out above the din of 
screaming women and children. The ships 
of war lying at Spithead recognised the ap- 
palling danger, and some fired guns of distress, 
while all lowered their boats, which put off 
to the rescue. Before, however, they could 
reach the scene of the catastrophe the Royal 
George had settled down to her watery bed, 
carrying with her 1,000 of England’s best and 
bravest seamen, and 250 helpless women and 
children. Some of the former ran up aloft, 
and, as the boats arrived, were saved, together 
with a few who had struck out for their lives, 
and succeeded in avoiding the great whirl- 
pool caused by the ship foundering, which 
drew down so many powerful swimmers. 
Out of the living mass only seventy * were 
rescued, and among them was a little boy, 
who was saved by hanging on to the fleece 
of a sheep, which swam with the child until 
they were picked up by a gentleman’s wherry. 
The little fellow’s parents were both drowned, 
and the only account that he could give of 
himself was that his name was “ Jack.” 
The gentleman appropriately christened the 
orphan John Lamb, and provided for him for 
life. 

The country sustained a great loss in the 
death of Kempenfeldt, who was one of her 
best seamen, but now— 

“ His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 
‘ It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 

‘* His sword was in his sheath, 
His fingers held the pen ; 
When Kempenfeldt went down 

With twice four hundred men.” 


The wreck of the Royal George cumbered 
up the anchorage at Spithead for more than 
half a century, but in 1839 a great portion 
of it was blown up by military engineers, and 
the way cleared for the use of passing ships. 
One of the most interesting relics of the ill- 
fated line-of-battle ship is the bell which 
summons the people to prayers at Portsea. 

* By other accounts it is said that nearly 200 were 
saved, and that the crew consisted of 800 men, with 
200 visitors. Cowper gives the number of the crew 


at the lesser figure. 
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Portsmouth harbour is made by a bay or 
inlet running up between the island of Port- 
sea, a low tract about fourteen miles in 
circumference, on which the town is situated, 
and the opposite peninsula, and has a narrow 
entrance completely commanded by the 
forts. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury the “island of Portsea” was called 
Portsmouth Common. 

Across the harbour, three miles distant, 
is the fine old tower of Porchester Castle, 
around which the mantling ivy clings with 
affectionate embrace, as though loth to per- 
mit the decay of so venerable and interesting a 
relic of antiquity. This country is certainly 
to be envied on the score of its ancient 
ivy-clad castles; and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in the interesting and well-written 
account of her visit to the old country, fre- 
quently expresses her admiration of this 
beautiful evergreen. A true poetess, the 
late Mrs. Felicia Hemans, writes of it,— 

‘* It is not gloomy ; brightly play 
The sunbeams on its glassy green, 


And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moonlight, all serene. 


“* It changes not as seasons flow 
In changeful silent course along ; 
Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so, 
It outlives Summer’s song. 
** Autumn no wan or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings ; 
And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain 
With tempest ix his wings.” 


It was at the spot on which Porchester 
Castle stands that the Romans effected their 
first landing in Hampshire in the days of 
Cymbeline, or Kymbelinus, whose son Arvi- 
ragus, says a writer, afterwards completed 
the fortifications which the Romans had 
begun. 

In process of time the haven of Porchester 
became shallow, owing to the deposits of the 
retiring tides, when the inhabitants migrated 
across the creek, and founded what some 
suppose to have been the town of Longborth, 
or Longbooth—signifying “the haven of 
ships,”+-mentioned by the Welsh bard Lyn- 
warch Hen, in his description of the battle 
between the Britons and Saxons, A.D. 501, 
when the latter, commanded by Porth, or 
Portha, gained a complete victory. From 
the name of this successful chief is derived 
the word Portsmouth, or Portesmuthe. 

The Saxons, who gained their footing by 
the sword, had to maintain themselves 77 e¢ 
armtis against the crews of the Danish war 
galleys, which infested these coasts, and at a 
favourable opportunity landed and harried 


the neighbouring lands, carrying off cattle 
and whatever they could lay their hands 
upon. In the ninth century the Danish fleet 
entered the Solent, but were beaten back by 
Ethelwulph ; again they returned in great 
force, but were defeated with great loss by 
the patriot-king Alfred. They, however, 
continued their piratical depredations, and 
the southern coast knew no peace for a 
lengthened period. 

Portsmouth had acquired considerable im- 
portance as a seaport in the early part of the 
twelfth century, and in the thirteenth, Peter 
de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, built the 
parish church, which he dedicated to St. 
Thomas 4 Becket. The chancel appears to 
retain the appearance it presented when first 
founded, and the pillars are of undoubted 
Saxon architecture, but, in the year 1692, 
great alterations were effected in this interest- 
ing ecclesiastical edifice. 

In ancient times the lantern in the solid 
square tower, was used as the beacon light of 
the haven; and on the roof of this tower 
Queen Elizabeth set a watch, who “ by ring- 
ing of a bell gave notice what horse and foot 
were coming towards town, and by waving of 
a flag signified what quarter they came from,” 
When, in 1588, the Spanish Armada swept 
up Channel in all the pride of its strength, 
numbering 130 sail, carrying 2,431 pieces of 
artillery and 30,000 soldiers and seamen, the 
flower of Spanish chivalry, the bell and flag 
were brought into play, with hundreds of 
similar alarums throughout the country. As 
Macaulay says, in spirited verse :— 

‘*Night sunk upon the dusky beach and on the 
purple sea ; 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 
Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as the 
day > 

For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radi- 
ance spread : 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone, it shone on 
3eachy Head. 

Far o’er thé deep the Spaniard saw, along each 
southern shire, 

Care beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 
waves, 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sun- 
less caves ; 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the 
fiery herald flew ; 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 
of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells rang out al] night 
from Bristol town ; 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 
Clifton Down. 
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The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the 
night, 

And saw, o’erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of 
blood-red light.’ 


The bells in the tower of St. Thomas’s 
Church are of very ancient date, and five of 
them were brought from the Pharos, or oldest 
part of Dover Castle, which, as its name im- 
plies, was the “lighthouse” in the time of the 
Romans. The marriage of Charles II. with 
Catherine of Braganza—* Black Catherine,” as 
the Merry Monarch called her—is registered 
in this church; but, says a writer, the cere- 
monial of the nuptials took place in what is 
now the garrison chapel. Very little re- 
mains of the ancient structure, which was 
once a monastery called the Domus Dei, or 
House of God. Attached to it was the faire 
hospitale, as some old writers call it, which 
was originally built as a refuge for twelve old 
men. In front of the Domus Dei was the 
cemetery, in which all members of the 
monastery were buried in the dead of night ; 
while in the case of outsiders, for whom in- 
terment was desired among the brethren, it 
was necessary that the body should be first 
carried to the church of St. Thomas, where 
mass was celebrated. At the dissolution of 
religious houses by Henry VIII., the Domus 
Dei was transformed into a residence for 
the governor. Here Charles II. had a grand 
banquet on the day he espoused his sallow- 
faced Portuguese queen, but it has undergone 
many alterations during the two centuries 
that have elapsed since that event. 

In 1814 the Prince Regent came down 
from London, accompanied by the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, Frederick, King of 
Prussia, Blucher, and Platoff, and as the 
august party proceeded through the gaily 
decorated streets they were mightily cheered 
by the people, who were densely packed in 
front of Government House, where they took 
up their residence. Portsmouth never was so 
full, for the whole county almost flocked 
into the town; the shops in Southampton 
were deserted, and on the shutters of some 
of them was chalked up the announcement, 
“ Not dead, but gone to Portsmouth.” 

On the 24th June, we are told, the allied 
sovereigns went to Portsea, accompanied by 
Platoff and Blucher, whose letters to his 
family while in England have lately been 
published, and are amusing from their illite- 
rate style and the self-sufficiency with which 
he speaks of his reception by the English. 
The brilliant cortége proceeded on foot to 
Portsea Dockyard, and when they had em- 
barked, the whole fleet got under way and 





performed several ,evolutions, to the great 
admiration of the feeign princes and officers. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Wellington had 
arrived, and proceeded to the George Hotel, 
in front of which crowds assembled to greet 
the popular idol. A carriage with eight 
horses waited to take him to Government 
House, but the excited people unharnessed 
them and drew him to his destination. On 
his arrival he was received by the Prince Re- 
gent, who, in turning to the great personages 
around him, exclaimed, “ England’s glory is 
now complete, it only wanted the presence 
of your Grace.” 

On the occasion of this visit, according 
to an ancient custom, the ropemakers of the 
dockyard, uniformly dressed, bearing white 
staves and the national flag, with blue sashes 
across the shoulder, marched in front of the 
royal carriage while traversing the dockyard. 

No place in England, not even excepting 
Dover, has more frequently been visited by 
royal personages than Portsmouth ; and, in- 
deed, no visitor can form an adequate idea 
of the extent of the naval resources of this 
country, without an inspection of the vast 
dockyard and basins of this great national 
arsenal. Speaking of the visits of sovereigns, 
the reader will recall to mind the memorable 
occasions when the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Shah of Persia went down to Portsmouth 
and inspected the noble fleet of ironclads 
that lay at Spithead. Few who witnessed the 
scene, are likely to forget the grandeur of the 
sight as the war-ships saluted those monarchs. 

The last occasion on which Portsmouth 
put on holiday attire—and it certainly was 
not the least memorable in her history—was 
when the Prince of Wales landed from his 
recent remarkable journey in India. The 
historic seaport was never more gay witb 
bunting, and the loyal burghers never dis- 
played more genuine enthusiasm than on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day. As the de- 
magogues say in their addresses to the “great 
unwashed” under the “reformer’s tree,” the 
people “assembled in their thousands,” and 
his Royal Highness had ample evidence of the 
loyalty of the ancient borough of Portsmouth. 

Until the early part of this century, the 
market, surmounted by the old town-hall, as 
may be still seen in some old English towns 
—Ross, for instance,—stood in the middle of 
the High Street ; and Leland, in his Itinerary, 
speaks of “one carpenter making this town- 
house.” The present structure was raised in 
1736, and enlarged in 1796. 

Until lately the ramparts were one of the 
most characteristic features of Portsmouth, 
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but the construction of the chain of forts and 
earthworks, rendered necessary to protect 
the town and dockyard from bombardment 
owing to the enormous range of modern 
ordnance, has reduced these fortifications to 
powerlessness, and they are fast disappearing. 
They were certainly a picturesque feature, 
and formed a delightful walk, especially in 
summer-time, when shaded by the fine elms. 
In the time of Edward IV. the town was 
defended by a wall of timber covered with 
earth; but these works gave place, in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, to more 
substantial fortifications; and these again, 
as we have said, have been levelled to the 
ground in the days when 81-ton guns render 
indispensable anew system of defensive works. 

During the great war a semaphore stood 
down near the Victoria Pier, but this also 
has given way to the modern improved sys- 
tem of communication by electric telegraph ; 
and not far off was the king's slaughterhouse, 
sometimes called “Johnny Gibson’s Hole,” 
from prisoners being confined in a portion of 
the building by the then governor, Gibson. 

A famous hotel in High Street is that 
known as the George Inn, formerly a poor 
thatched dwelling called the “ Waggon and 
Lamb.” It is curious to speculate how many 
sad partings have taken place within its walls 
between sorrowing relatives and the young 
aspirant for naval honours—the “ sucking 
Nelson,” who left home and friends flushed 
with the hope of rivalling England's greatest 
hero, but soon, alas! to find a grave in some 
distant sea, either in battle with his country’s 
foes or by fire and wreck. Such an one 
might he be as is mentioned by Mrs. Hemans 
in her beautiful poem, — 

‘* The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one,— 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep.” 

As areverse to this picture we can recall to 
mind the parties of roysterers who have met 
here after a successful cruise, and pledged 
each other in the old naval toast of ‘“ sweet- 
hearts and wives,” before proceeding each 
one to his home, where the prize-money 
earned by much blood and suffering is squan- 
dered, in too many instances, in a brief period 
of dissipation. 

Two huge piles of barracks intersect the 
thoroughfares between the George Inn and 
the Landport Gate. The Colewort Barracks, 
on the way to Portsea, received their name 
from the circumstance that when the inhabit- 
ants migrated hither from Porchester they 





found this spot overgrown with colewort. 





This site, which was once called the Vicar’s 
Close, was purchased by Government in 1678, 
and an old letter is extant showing that in 
carrying out the terms of the purchase 
Charles II. did not keep faith in his promise 
of compensation for tithes, and the vicar of 
Portsmouth, the Rev. Thomas Heather, com- 
plained that “ after much trouble he got forty 
shillings yearly rent for the ground.” 

On the site of the barracks, says a writer, 
anciently stood a conventual building, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and the large 
burial-ground of St. Mary’s Church was the 
cabbage-garden of the house. The ruins of 
the convent served to reconstruct St. Thomas's 
Church. 

Portsea dates its commercial prosperity 
from the time of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and Queen Street, the principal 
artery of “the island,” presents a busy scene. 
Portsea was very nearly utterly destroyed in 
1770, when John Atkin, better known as 
John the Painter, set fire to the Rope Walk. 
The attempt of the incendiary was frustrated, 
though damage was sustained to the amount 
of £149,000, and he expiated his offence on 
a gallows erected on Blockhouse beach. 

From the docks at Portsea many of the 
finest ships of the British navy were launched 
during the great war. This yard, which be- 
came one of the chief means for extending 
the glory and upholding the honour of this 
country, owed its establishment, strangely 
enough, to one of the least patriotic and 
public-spirited of England's kings. John, 
whose name has become a synonym for all 
that is base and faithless, retired here to 
escape from his barons, and thence, with only 
seven attendants, passed over to the Isle of 
Wight, which had been a baptismal gift to 
Ethelwalch, a South Saxon king, from Wul- 
phere, King of Murcia, who crushed the 
idolatry into which his own territories were 
relapsing, and stood sponsor for Ethelwald 
on his conversion to Christianity. 

One of the fewunhappy memories attach- 
ing to Portsmouth is due to the fact that 
here sat the court-martial which decreed 
the judicial murder of Admiral Byng. ‘That 


unfortunate officer certainly showed a want | 
of enterprise when he neglected to support | 


his second in command, Admiral West, in 














the partial action that took place off Minorca | 


on the zoth May, 1756. But the British 
Admiralty were at least equally to blame for 
despatching for the relief of Minorca a fleet 
of only ten sail of the line, although they had 
received information that the French were 








preparing a powerful expedition at Toulon |— 
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for the conquest of the island; to make 
failure certain the small fleet placed at Byng’s 
disposal, was ill equipped and insufficiently 
manned, and although the admiral urged 
these considerations upon “ my lords,” his 
remonstrances were in vain. On his arrival 
at Gibraltar, on the 2nd of May, the admiral 
discovered that the governor refused to give 
him the regiment of soldiers he was authorized 
to embark as marines, and the needful sup- 
plies. In this condition of inefficiency he 
found himself, on the rgth of May, in sight 
of Minorca, where a French army of 16,000 
men was laying siege to Port Mahon, which 
was defended by General Blakeney with only 
3,000 men, while Admiral de Galissonitre lay 
off the town with twelve sail of the line and 
five frigates. Then took place the indecisive 
action of the 2oth of May, when the French 
admiral showed at least as much pusillanimity 
as his English antagonist. On the following 
morning, Byng, after holding a Council of 
War, resolved to abandon Minorca to its fate, 
and proceeded to Gibraltar. Here he received 
a reinforcement of five ships, and was about 
to return to the relief of General Blakeney 
when he was superseded by Admirals Hawke 
and Saunders, and ordered to return to 
England. His trial took place under circum- 
stances that rendered justice impossible, as 
his condemnation was determined on before- 
hand by king, ministers,and people, who burnt 
his effigy in the streets. Byng’s despatches 
were garbled, and the Prime Minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle, actually had the baseness 
to reply to a deputation from the Common 
Council, that “he should be tried directly ; 
he should be hanged immediately.” On the 
dismissal of these ministers, Pitt, the new 
Secretary of State,and Temple, the First Lord, 
recommended George II. to grant a pardon, 
but the king refused to annul the sentence of 
death passed on him by the court-martial, 
and “the butcher” Duke of Cumberland 
was true to his sanguinary character, and 
urged the king to carry out the extreme sen- 
tence. 

Throughout this trying time of disgrace and 
uncertainty, Byng displayed the manly forti- 
tude of a British officer and a Christian, and 
expressed his satisfaction on learning that his 
character for courage had not been im- 
peached. He was shot on the 14th March, 
1757, at Portsmouth, on the quarter-deck of 
the Monarch, and at the last moment deli- 
vered to the marshal of the Admiralty a paper, 
in which he claimed credit for “a faithful dis- 
charge of his duty to the best of his judgment,” 


divert the indignation and resentment of the 
people from their proper objects,” and ex- 
pressed a confident persuasion that “ justice 
would be done to his reputation hereafter.” 
3yng was shot, blindfolded and sitting in a 
chair, and bore his fate with the utmost 
fortitude. Scarcely was his body cold than 
a great revulsion in his favour set in among 
his countrymen, and posterity “have done 
justice to his reputation,” and recognised 
the fact that the crime for which he suf- 
fered was an error of judgment, and that 
though this involved a want of enterprise, of 
which unhappily another British admiral, 
Holbourne by name, at this time also afforded 
an instance, yet the chief blame attached to 
the unpatriotic ministers, who sent to sea a 
British tleet in a notoriously inefficient state, 
and refused to listen to the remonstrances of 
the officer in command, whom they sent to 
sea With the certainty of encountering disas- 
ter, if not disgrace. 

| Admiral Holbourne, with seventeen sail of 
the line and five frigates, had avoided an en- 
counter with a French fleet of eighteen sail 
and six frigates, on the ground that the enemy 
had “a greater weight of metal,” upon which 
Lord Chesterfield gave expression to the 
popular feeling, when he asserted that the 
admiral had coined “a new phrase, and one 
unknown to Blake.” On that occasion the 
king said that his ministers had taught him 
to look for public opinion outside the House 
of Commons; and when in Byng's case the 
ministry determined to truckle to popular 
clamour, Voltaire gave expression to his cele- 
brated mot, that the king of England put 
one of his admirals to death, pour encourager 
les autres. 

One of the most interesting localities in 
Portsmouth is the “ Hard,” which figures so 
prominently in Captain Marryatt’s novels and 
in other works of naval fiction or biography. 
Many of the houses here are, or were until 
a recent date, built on piles driven into the 
ground, after the manner so much in vogue 
in Holland. From the “ Hard” a boat will 
take you off to the Victory, that time- 
honoured relic of England's greatest admiral, 
which every Englishman who visits Ports- 
mouth, is fain to inspect with an interest 
scarcely second to that with which our 
countrymen view the precincts of Stratford- 
on-Avon, hallowed by England’s greatest 
bard. We opine there are few who read 
these notes with interest, who have not made 
the pilgrimage to the storm-battered and 
shot-riven hulk of the old Victory, and who 








spoke of himself as “a victim destined to 





have not bent in veneration over the spot on 
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the upper deck where a small brass plate 
marks the place on which Nelson fell; or 
who have not, with almost greater interest, 
viewed the dark corner in the orlop deck 
where, surrounded by the dead and dying 
seamen whom he had so often led to victory, 
the greatest sailor of this or any other age 
drew his last breath, We gazed on this 
sacred spot with eager eyes, and as we strove 
to recall the scene which has been vividly 
portrayed in a well-known painting, of the 
last moments of the mighty Nelson, where, 
surrounded by Beattie, Hardy, and other 
comrades, his soul quitted its maimed and 


worn-out tenement, we own ,that a choking 
sensation in the throat warned us that it were 
wise not to give reins to the feelings inspired 
iby the genius oct. If Nelson’s spirit hovers 
over the scene of his latest exploit, it must 
feel that it has been amply repaid for the 
sufferings endured before it “ shuffled off its 
mortal coil,” by the sympathy and veneration 
‘extorted alike from all those countrymen 
/and foreigners who have visited the noble 
| three-decker. 





| “How can a man die better than facing fearful odds 
| For the country of his fathers and the altar of his 


gods?” 








ON THE DOCTRINE OF ATOMS. 


I REMEMBER when at college grinding away 
(it was a terrible grind) at Plato’s “ Timzeus.” 
It is the book in which ancient sages discuss 
the doctrine of atoms, and other cosmogonies 
which obtained among rival schools of philo- 
sophy. I little thought then that these old- 
world theories were to be revived in these 
later days, and to become the caressed and 
petted favourites of the most advanced 
thinkers and the most erudite teachers of 
science ; butsoit is. In vain did Socrates boast 
that he had brought down philosophy from 
heaven to earth, z.¢., from the speculative to 


gress since then,—witness the ‘railways and 
telegraphs. In morals she has made some pro- 
gress too—witness the abolition of polygamy 
and slavery. In theology she has made some 
progress also—witness the abandonment of 
polytheism, and at least the grosser forms of 
idolatry. In natural science she has made 
a progress as splendid as in any department 
a progress never so rapid or so splendid as 
in the age we live in. But in the cosmogony 
founded upon it Science proclaims herself to- 
day where she was two thousand years ago 
and more !—sufficient confession, one would 





the practical ; in vain did Bacon set men on | think, of theprofitlessness of such speculations, 


the sure road of experiment instead of the 
perilous paths of theory. ‘Theorizing is too 
tempting, and in spite of all that has been 
said by the wise, ana all that has been done 
by following their wisdom, our savants are 
again at the old work of the old-world philo- 
sophy, trying to tell us whence all things came, 
and how. Newton might boast Ayfotheses 
non fingo, but the lives of Newton’s followers 
(so called) are spent in inventing hypotheses 
— hypotheses into which all the phenomena 
of the universe may fit. 

In this passionate scramble to find a mode 
of accounting for all things, various theories 
are picked up, and find favour at various times, 
The latest is also the earliest—the doctrine 
of atoms erst propounded by the laughing 
philosopher Democritus. Ofthis theory, and 
itstwin sister evolution, Professor Tyndall gave 
a brilliant history in his inaugural address to 
the British Association at Belfast. 

At the outset it is startling to be told that 
the wisest of her sons have nothing better to 
offer to the nineteenth century than specula- 
tion, and that the speculation of the fifth 
century before the Christian era. In the 


and the incompetence of reason to pursue 
them without the aid of revelation. 

But this is not all. For God’s very exist- 
ence we are called upon to plead ; and if our 
words should seem warm, we protest they are 
not half as warm as the occasion demands. 
Be our respect for man never so high, our 
reverence for God surely ought to be higher 
still. 

“ For God,’—I have named the name of 
God more than once ; but is it more than a 
name ?—for this, and nothing less, as I under- 
stand it, is the question in debate. 

Is there a God? anddid He makethe world? 
and does He still inhabit it? I am prepared 
to answer all these questions in the affirmative. 
I am prepared to say that there is a God; I 
am bold to believe that He did make the 
world ; and I am old-fashioned enough to con- 
fess that I think He still lives and works 
therein. 

I. There is a God. I base my belief 
in this first principle on the intuitions of 
reason and the impulses of religion. 

First, reason tells me that every event has a 
cause. Nothing is to me more certain than 





comforts of life Europe has made some pro- 








this. It is a conviction from which, while I 
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am a sane man, I can in no wise escape. 


thing must have existed from eternity. 


presumed to assert the contrary. 


thing always was, 
a Cause, reason, foundation, why it doth 
exist rather than not exist, and this foundation 


before that, and so on to all past eternity.” 
But what is this something in the last 


























resort ? 
finite causes, for, as Wollaston asked long 
ago, if you get a chain with an infinite 
number of links, whence are you to suspend 
it? No, the mind goes back inevitably to a 
cause uncaused, itself the cause of all. That 
cause is God. For it must be an adeguate 
cause, sufficient to produce the effect; and 
where the effect is so great as this great 
world, so good as its best men in their best 
moments, that cause must be indeed both 
great and good. Besides, the idea of a 
perfect Being to which the mind instinctively 
turns, whence could it come except from 
such a Being himself? But such a cause has 
the natural attributes, and such a being the 
moral attributes of Deity itself.* 





I have sometimes put the matter more 
personally, it may be more perspicuously for 
young thinkers. I am,I was not. Some- 
thing must have existed before my existence, 
and that something must have been capable | 
of originating that existence in my case, as/| 
in the first of any series of my progenitors ; | 
in other words, He must have had wisdom, | 
love, and power, and all on an infinite 
scale and from eternal ages,-—“ ¢, He} 
must have been God. But I said there| 
was another sort of evidence of the divine} 
existence, an evidence from our religious | 
impulses. If I were a teacher of natural | 
science I should be free to deal with 
the facts of that science; and as an humble 
student in another but a higher school I 
claim a like freedom for the facts of the 
science I have been set to teach. That 
science is theology, and its facts are as much 
facts as any of any science under the sun. 
Protessor T,’ndall is jtoo observant and too 
generous not to admit this. He owns that 
the religious emotions have a place not to be 
filched from them among the phenomena 
demanding observation in any complete 














* This argument is admirably wrought out by Dr. 
Mozley in * Faith and Free Thought,” the second 
series of lectures by the Christian Evidence Society. 


I 








Do what I will, I cannot shake it off. Some- 


“This is so undeniable a proposition,” says 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, “that no Atheist has 
For since 
something now is, it is manifest that some- 
For whatever now is has 


must have existed before the effect, another} a God. 


It cannot be an infinite series of} merely matters of interesting inquiry. 


theory of the universe; and he avers that 
they subserve a high and noble purpose. I 
should like, I confess, to cross-examine him 
here, and to find out whether he is trying to 
throw dust in our eyes, and to catch us by 
that to which we are all so open—flattery ; or 
whether he honestly means all the fine things 
he says about religion. For (surely this is 
axiomatic) religion cannot be good unless it 
| be true, and it cannot be true unless there be 
If Dr. Tyndall admits that there is, 
|we have no quarrel with him on this head ; 
land even questions of evolution become 

If 
| not—but can any man live in a Christian 
‘land and doubt the existence of devout 
| feeling and holy living? and that they have 
}an objective basis in the reality of things? 
| It is not the universality of the belief in 
ithe existence of a Supreme Being that we 
|care to contend for. It is rather the depth 
ithan the breadth of such a conviction that 
| strikes us as conclusive. We had as soon 
| doubt our very existence as doubt that the 
| saintly men and women whom we have known 
| were honest in their piety, and that it derived 
|all its sweetness and strength from a power 
| above, to whom they clung with no common 
| faith, and whom they loved with no common 
laffection. What! are we to deny, are we 
| even to make it a question whether Howard 
|and Wilberforce, Elizabeth Fry and Sarah 
| Martin, were impelled to their heroic efforts 
| by aliving Spirit? Are we to doubt, or to 
consider that there is so much as room for a 
second opinion as to whether some more 
intimately known and even more tenderly 
venerated were moved to their life of holiness 
by a true God? And above all, are we to 
conceive it so much as possible that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was mistaken in the 
matter? Do these disputants admit and 
admire the moral beauty of the character 
of Jesus? We are sure they do. Do 
they allow and acknowledge that He has 
exerted a most benign influence over the 
minds of men? We cannot doubt their 
concurrence with us to some extent here. 
But if so, we are driven to the conclusion either 
that there is a God, and that God was with 
Christ; or that Jesus was all that He was and 
did all that He did, not only without a God to 
help Him, but in spite of an error so capital, 
and a credulity so great, as weakly to believe 
that God was His Father, when really there 
is no God at all. For ourselves discussion is 
foreclosed on this point ; when such a being 
as the Christ of Nazareth says, “ My Father,” 
we feel that there must be a God. The 
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utterance of such a nature is evidence at 
once of the existence of the ideain His mind, 
and of the existence of an objective reality 
corresponding to that idea. 

Just suppose the contrary to be true; sup- 
pose that there is no God, and what will be 
the result? The least will be that you must 
go to your schools and pull down your 
motto, “ Thou God seest me ;” that you must, 
as Henry Rogers suggests, go to your law- 
courts and tear the name of God from your 
oaths and from your statutes ; that you must 
go to your libraries and expunge every refer- 
ence to God from your Bible and from your 
Shakespeare too, and purge all literature of 
what is either the most precious truth or the 
most pernicious, as it is the most pervacing 
error. A greater, graver result will be that 
you must not name the name of God to your 
children, must not blend it with your mar- 
riage blessings, or mingle it with your funeral 
hymns ; you must not whisper it to the sick 
or tell it to the dying ; and you must believe 
about it that, in spite of all the heroic lives 
it has inspired, of all the martyrdoms it has 
impelled, it is an hallucination and a dream, 
a mere empty name—nothing more. 

But this may strike different minds differ- 
ently, so we will not further dwell upon it, 
but will pass on to our next position,—that 


concerning the creation of the world. It is 
indeed involved in the former proposition. 
Given one act of creation—and our own 
existence supplies that one—and the creation 
of all things is an almost necessary inference. 
But the argument may be stated differently, |. 


and it is moreover cumulative. Let us look, 
then, and see whether there be not grounds 
for affrming— 

II. Zhat God made the world. Either 
God made it, or some one else made it, or it 
made itself. No one now will maintain the 
middle position of this dilemma. No one now 
believes either in an Abriman (an evil god) or 
a Demiurge (a secondary god). The field is 
left to those who contend for creation by 
God, and those who say—or go perilously 
near to saying—that all things come of them- 
selves, and that matter is the mother of us 
all. And this brings us to the famous 
favourite theory of the day, the theory known 
best by the name of its best exponent as 
Darwinism, but better called the theory of 
evolution. With that theory as such I hasten 
to say that I have little disposition to con- 
tend. I should not put it in the dangerouscom- 
pany I have just assigned to it if those who 
champion it, and especially Dr. Tyndall, had 
not forced it and themselves into such society. 





But let us see what evolutionism is, and 
what it can and what it cannot account for. 
Evolutionism isthe doctrine of gradual progres- 
sion through somewhat similar forms. Having 
observed that by artificial selection varieties 
are produced—as may be seen in the dove- 
cot—Mr. Darwin argues that by watural | 
selection much greater differences, amounting 
to. differences of species, may be evolved ; 
which might be conceded if once for all the 
great conditions were observed, that as in 
the av/ificial selection back of the art is man, 
so in natural selection back of nature is God. 
Even then it is a sufficient tax on our faith 
to believe that the way in which differences 
of form are produced is “ natural selection,” 
i. é., accommodation to circumstances and 
“‘ survival of the fittest,”—e. g., the bird with a 
long hard beak distancing others in the race, 
and transmitting that length and hardness of 
beak to all succeeding generations. But 
development does not merely give us bird 
from bird, or brute from bird, or both from 
the finny fishy tribe, but all from the lower 
forms of insect life, as these in turn from 
forms destitute of life altogether. So that 
not only “the origin of species,” but the 
origin of the senses is set down to this. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, accounts 
for the sense of sight by “a disturbance of 
the chemical processes in the animal organ- 
ism” through the action of light. By degrees 
this “becomes localized in a few pigment 
cells more sensitive to light than the sur- 
rounding tissue. The eye is here incipient. 
The adjustment continues. A slight 
bulging out of the epidermis supervenes. A 
lens is incipient, and through the operation 
of infinite adjustments at length reaches the 
perfection that it displays in the hawk or the 
eagle.” And thus with the instruments of 
other senses. But not only so. Thus bya 
vast leap—a leap in the dark—the senses 
themselves, as well as their instruments, are 
supposed to be evolved. By another leap 
instincts are similarly accounted for; and by 
yet another, reason, affection, conscience, 
are thought to be thus also evolved. So 
that not only, as I said, is bird deduced from 
very diverse bird, and the dedy of man 
through the simious tribes from brutes and 
insects, but the mind of man thus also is 
evolved ; and we are called to believe that 
the music of a Rossini, the poetry of a Dante, 
the genius of a Watt, the integrity of a 
Washington, are derived literally from the 
dust. I am not overstating the theory, I 
think, for Professor Tyndall said on an- 
other occasion, “ Many who hold the evolu- 
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tion hypothesis would probably assent to the| But suppose it were proven, suppose all the 
position that at the present moment all our | gaps filled up and all the gulfs bridged over, 
philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, | if it could be shown that nature were a lathe 
all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and | turning out all sorts of beautiful work with in- 
Raphael—are potential in the fires of the | finite variety yet infiniteregularity, the question 
sun.” This passage occurs in a lecture most} would still remain, who made the lathe? 
appropriately entitled “‘ The Scientific Use of} Suppose evolution explained everything else, 
the /magination,” with which I may fitly close | evolution itself would remain to be explained. 
my attémpted description of what evolu-| Grant that Mr. Darwin has reduced all 
tion is. matter and all mind too to “ a few primordial 
The theory, no doubt, accounts for a few | forms,” who made these forms and gave them 
things. It seems to harmonize with the|their power—a power which they retain 
‘‘gradual unveiling of the divine plan”|through I know not how many cycles of 
through an ascending scale of creation. It} change, and I know not how many circles of 
offers a “satisfactory explanation”—I amjtime? ‘They look the same, precisely the 
quoting the words of Dr. Gladstone—“ of; same in the hand, under the eye, or under 
the rudimentary or abortive organs” some-| the microscope ; who or what decides the 
times met with. But for one thing for which | vast differences of their future career, so that 
it accounts it leaves ten unaccounted for.| one may be the mind of a Milton and the 
“An animal is a miracle to the vegetable| other the mechanism of a flower? We may 
world,” says Hegel, and evolution does not| “reach the protogenes of Haeckel, in which 
account for the miracle. Life is a startling | we have a type distinguishable from a frag- 
phenomenon, something that won’t be set| ment of albumen only by its finely granular 
aside in our calculations, and evolution does| character,” but who gave the cell its present 
not account for life. Mind is a mystery | distinctness, and will gather around it its 
certainly deserving explanation, and evolution | fu:ure greater marks of distinction ? 
does not account for mind. The conviction| This is the question, and the question of 
of sin and conformity to the law of holiness | questions ; and it is one to which we might 
are facts not to be lightly passed over; and| have expected a hearty, a generous, a unani- 
evolution does not account for either guilt or} mous answer in one short word, the weightiest 
grace. Besides, without incurring the suspi-| of all words, however, the word GOD. If 
creation requires a creator, evolution just as 
much requires an evolver ; and we are free to 
admit that if that be fairly and frankly 
acknowledged, the theory is robbed of most 
of its danger, and the subject of much of its 
irritation. ‘“ If this evidence for Darwinism 
be made out,” says Mr. Dale, “ no theological 
conviction resists it, however sentiment might 
wish a loftier ancestry.” “If we suppose an 
original place,” says Dr. Mozley, “ upon 
which mind ascends from that of an oyster to 
that of Plato, there is no intrinsic objection 
to such a supposition, but in that case é 4s 
not the oyster which causes Plato, but the 
intelligence to whom the plan is due.” “ Below 
all phenomena which the scalpel and the 
microscope can show,” says Canon Kingsley, 
men are finding more and more “ the mystery 
of that unknown and truly miraculous element 
in nature which is always escaping them, 
though they cannot escape #f, that of which it 
was written of old, ‘ Whither shall I go from 
Thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence?’ So that in answer to the question, 
‘Did God make the primordial form?’ we 
might expect one and all to say, He did.” 
But it is precisely this which these natural 
philosophers will mot say; and so if 








hesitate before we pronounce in favour of a 
scheme which is certainly as yet “ not proven.” 
Dr. Tyndall admits that “the views of 
Lucretius and Bruno, Darwin and Spencer, 
may be wrong,” and is “certain ” that they 
will ‘undergo modification.” His friend and 
Darwin’s, Professor Huxley, says that 
“positive evidence fails to demonstrate any 
sort of progressive modification towards a 
less embryonic type in a great many groups 
of animals of long-continued geologic ex- 
istence. There is abundant evidence of 
variation, none of what is ordinarily under- 
stood as progression, and if the known 
geological record is to be regarded as even 
any considerable fragment of the whole, ¢7 zs 
inconceivable that any theory of a necessarily 
progressive development can stand.” Having 
cited exceptions, this distinguished scientist 
thus gives his opinion :—‘“ After much con- 
sideration and with assuredly no bias against 
Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction 
that as the evidence stands, it is not absolutely 
proven that a group of animals having all the 
characters exhibited by sfecies in nature 
has ever been originated by selection, whether 
artificial or natural.” 
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opposition is roused to their theories, they 
havetothank themselves for it. Sometimesby 
their silence, sometimes by their speech, they 
have given the impression—I quote the words 
of the broad and impartial Spectator—* that 
the unknown and unknowable is discovered, 
and is—Matter.” 
True, this is nowhere said in so many 
words. Indeed, Mr. Darwin “ does not say,” 
as far as his eloquent exponent can remem- 
ber, “ 4ow he supposes his ‘ primordial form’ 
to have been introduced. Whether he intro- 
duces it by a creative act” is not known. 
Then, we opine, it ought to be ; so momentous 
a matter ought hardly to be left without even 
the expression of opinion. But this fau/t, at 
least, could not be found with Professor 
Tyndall, for in his celebrated address, “aban- 
doning all disguise,” he confesses that pro- 
longing his “ vision across the boundary of 
the experimental evidence” (mark you that 
he confesses to travelling beyond the record), 
he discerns “zz that matter, which we in our 
ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, ¢he promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life.” 
What can this mean but that all things come of 
themselves? That they are evolved by deve- 
lopment under the plastic hand of God, would 
be no confession. No, the throwing off the 
disguise means this,—Materialism is my 
creed ; Matter is the be-all and the end-all 
of the universe. This appears, too, from 
his scorn for the ancient and venerable belief 
that design in nature implies a designer. 
“It is,” he says of Darwin, “the mind stored 
with the choicest materials of the teleologist 
that rejects teleology [the science of final 
causes|, seeking to refer these wonders to 
natural causes [instead of to God, a great 
First Cause]. ‘They illustrate, according to 
him, the method of nature, not the ‘ technic’ 
of a man-like artificer.” What, again, can 
all this mean but that there is no Mind in the 
midst of all things, no Intelligence planning 
and preparing, aiming and adapting; no 
Divinity to shape the ends? For if there 
were, why quarrel with the teleologist? One 
would think that a disciple of evolutionism, 
were he a believer in God, would be only too 
ready to claim for his opinions fresh food for 
teleology ; nay, that he would be a foremost 
teleologist himself. He might say—thank 
God many an evolutionist does say—lI 
cannot see the necessity of continual inter- 
vention on the part of a Creator, I do not 
bring a Deus ex machind on the stage 


does it show less wisdom, less power, less 
benevolence, to have foreseen and _fore- 
ordained the suitable upspringing of these 
things in their season, and to have provided 
for them in these primordial germs? Surely 
divine skill may be as much manifested in 
the fifty thousandth remove from an object as 
in the first ? 

Certainly, we reply, and therefore as to 
evolution, when you succeed in establishing 
it by evidence, we will accept it asa mode, 
perhaps ‘Ae mode, of divine operation ; but 
as a substitute for it—never. That God 
made all things somehow we believe. That 
God may have made all things by evolution 
we are willing to believe. But that all things 
made themselves, that they sprang without 
any central will or judgment, mind or skill, 
from the primeval dust, we never can believe: 
as well imagine, says a distinguished surgeon, 
“that if a fortuitous concourse of atoms of 
brass and steel, swept up from a workman's 
floor, were put into a bag and thoroughly 
well shaken, they would spontaneously evolve 
a first-rate chronometer.” * 

No, there are too many marks of design— 
one would be one too many—for us to admit 
that this wondrous frame sprung into exist- 
ence without a more wondrous Maker. Every 
flower says, God made me. Every crystal 
echoes, God made me. ‘The linnet and the 
lapwing and every feathered songster of the 
wood, the swift and the swallow crossing the 
ocean at the rate of ninety miles an hour, 
each says,God made me. Gnats and cicade, 
careful ants and skilful bees, send back the 
chorus from their homes, their hives, their 
cells, each one saying for itself, God made 
me. And man, sole reasoning inhabitant of 
this sphere, feeling in himself the evidence 
of a cause, and that cause a God, and seeing 
the same evidence multiplied a millionfold 
by the objects around him, what can he do 
but survey the whole with wonder and delight, 
and exclaim, “My Father worketh—my 
Father made them all” ? 

III. The word of Jesus affirms not only that 
God made the world, but that God lives and 
works in it still—“ worketh Az¢herto,” even in 
this sabbatic age, even on His most sacred 
Sabbath days. He never stops working, says 
Jesus. He worketh still, He worketh now. 
It is important to hold fast by this truth, very 
important because with many who would by 
no means go the full length of the Atheistic 


* For this illustration, and for much more, I wish 
to acknowledge again my indebtedness to the ad- 
mirable volumes of ‘*The Christian Evidence 





every time a species is to be developed; but 





Society.” —J. B.F. 
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scheme, there is a great tendency to bind| proclaiming errors and subverting the faith 
God hand and foot and to cast Him into! of some, was asked, when deriding the Holy 
outer darkness, to admit that He set the| Ghost, if he had never felt the finger of God 
world rolling once indeed, but that He sits| laid upon him, had never been conscious of 
aloft in sublime indifference to its fate now.| conviction of sin, had never burnt with 
This is the theory of Epicurus, which has been | kindlings of holy desire, had never felt a 
re-examined and rehabilitated for the delecta- | longing to throw himself at the feet of God. 
tion of the students of the nineteenth century. And what was his answer? He was silent. 
But it may not, cannot be. Just as when| He felt too surely that in his soul he had the 
you see an empty house furnished you feel| very testimony of the very truth he denied. 
bound to believe that some upholsterer has| How many have felt like this! But, better 
been upon the scene; so if you see the fur- | testimony still, stronger evidence far, is that of 
niture changed from top to bottom of the|the believer, that of the spiritual maa. It is 
mansion, you feel that human hands have] blessed to have the testimony without, to read 





again been at work, especially if new furni- 
ture takes its place beside the old. And 
when you walk through fields in spring, or 
when you see the intreduction of new species 
in new eras in the history of the earth’s crust, 
the same principle which compelled you to 
believe in a first cause of creation, does it not 


the testimony of the rock, the testimony of the 
seas, the testimony of the stars; but it is better 
still, it is better far, to hear the testimony 
within. Thank God for the witness in the 
world, but I thank Him most of all for the 
witness in myse/f. I know, I see, I feel the 
Father worketh hitherto,and Christ doth work. 


constrain you to own the continual working} If youcan say this, you may defy all sceptic 
of such cause in the new season and the new] doubts, and walk fearless in the midst of all 
species? Not with the same force perhaps,| speculations. You will be able always to 
but with almost the same as you are led to| give an answer to them that shall ask you of 
believe that there isa God you are led to|the hope that is in you with meekness and 
believe that God is working now. Yes, the|fear. You can meet all comers, and say to 
golden grain that falls under many a sickle} the wisest philosophers,—Tell us of the laws 
proclaims to the reaper—a Present God. ‘The| of light and heat, and we will listen to you ; 
arum, fertilized by insects, prisoners in its| speak to us of the doctrine of development, 
leaves, but “ prisoners of hope,’ who bear | and we will hear you; give us lessons in 
the pollen to the neighbour plant, witnesses natural science, and we will sit at your feet 
to the gardener—a fresent God. The bee with admiration and with gratitude. But oh! 
having a reluctant bath in the orchid, or| donot rob us of our God, do not take away our 
touching the spring of the catasetum, and) Lord, or earth will be a sepulchre indeed. 
crawling away covered with pollen to carry| But you cannot. God has written His name 
to the next flower, testifies to the entomolo- too plainly on the face of nature, Jesus has 
gist—a present God. On all things the/left His mark too tenderly on the heart of 
Christian sees the warm finger-marks that tell | man, and therefore we will neither be dazzled 
of his Father's recent touch. But he has other) by your eloquence nor deterred by the scare 
proofs ; yes, and thank God, we all may have | of being bigcts, but will hol¢ with tenacity in 
them, for we all may have God present in|:ife and in death—a better crezd for a dying 
our own souls. Here, too, Jesus says, and,-nan than any doctrine of atoms, even this, 
has good right to say, “ My Father worketh that the Father worketh hitherto, and Christ 


hitherto, avd J work.” One who had been| works. j. B. FIGGIS. 








AMUSEMENTS IN JAPAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR TRIP BEYOND TREATY LIMITS.” 


Tue Japanese are a light-hearted pleasure-| representing either a ghost or some horrible 
loving race, and fond of amusements which | tragedy, and also by the high-p:tched voice 
would seem to us childish in the extreme. | of the actor inside. 

Theatricals have an especial charm for them.| The highest and most classical performance 
Their theatres are numerous, and in every| is the vo; it is the oldest form of the drama 
variety, from <he sdibaiya to the small) known in Japan, and only takes place, I am 
way-side yose, o: houses of entertainment, | told, in the palace of the Mikado and in the 
generally recognisable by a ghastly daub! houses of the highest nobles, the actors being 
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of the samarai, or upper class, and wearing 
masks, These performances are not of fre- 
quent occurrence, and Europeans can only 
have the ex/frée to them by invitation. 

The shibaiya is the ordinary theatre, and 
is much in favour with all classes of 
Japanese. These shibai in the time of 
the Shogun commenced as early as six 
o'clock in the morning, but at present they 
begin an hour or two later, and occupy the 
entire day till five o’clock in the evening. 
Women have hitherto never performed in the 
theatres, the female characters having always 
been represented by men; lately, however, 
a company of female actresses have been 
formed in Kiyoto, and as, according to 
report, they have met with great success, no 
doubt the introduction of women on the 
stage will become more popular. * 

The pieces represented are not always in 
keeping with Western ideas of taste and pro- 
priety, and therefore it is well to ascertain 
beforehand what the play is to be. 

However, in this as in other things, a great 
step towards improvement has been made 
during the last few years. A short time ago 
we made up a party to visit the theatre in 
Yeddo (or Tokei as it is now called), taking 
the precaution to secure a couple of boxes 
beforehand. We chose the theatre at Osa- 
kusa, that being still free from all would-be 
European innovations, by which so many 
places and things are spoiled by the Ja- 
panese ; for they frequently discard much of 
their own that is good, and substitute only 
trumpery imitations of European modes. 

We reacked Osakusa after a long ride 
in jinrikishas (the famous vehicles, like 
arm-chairs on wheels, drawn by men, which 
are now universal in Japan); our way lay 
through a maze of streets, some of them wide 
and handsome, but these for the most part 
are in the district almost exclusively occu- 
pied by Government offices; the greater 
part of the city is laid out in narrow streets 
of shops of a very dingy appearance, for they 
are built of wood which soon becomes dark 
and dilapidated ; and a dirty open drain runs 
along the sides of the street. These houses 
are always thickly interspersed with fireproof 
go-downs, strong buildings of mud and stone, 
in which to store property in case of fire, and 
very necessary they are, judging by the ex- 
tensive fires continually occurring. 

Since the great fire in 1872, extending 
over a distance of two miles, with an average 

* The Ori, or dancing performances, form a 


distinct branch, and women and children take the 
most prominent part in them, 








breadth of halfa mile, a semi-European street 
of brick houses has sprung up, with gas lamps 
and trees along each side, giving it quite the 
effect of a boulevard. It contains some good 
shops, chiefly for the sale of European goods 
which are generally showy and bad. The 
houses of the showmen and actors are nu- 
merous. They are got up in a very gaudy 
manner, and a great crowd is always to be 
seen around their doors. As we passed 
along we noticed their chief attractions; a 
large live tiger at one, a seal in a tank at 
another; at others monkeys dressed like 
Japanese, and so on, not to speak of dramatic 
entertainments. The musical accompani- 
ments to these shows are various, if not 
pleasing ; a big drum is the favourite instru- 
ment, and one establishment boasted of a 
large organ possessing but one note, which 
kept up an incessant burr, most distracting 
to passers-by, and we could not help thinking 
that distance alone lent enchantment to it. 
Here and there might be seen a crowd of 
people clustered around a man, who, under 
the shade of a huge paper umbrella recounted 
in an excited manner tales of famous battles, 
fanning himself the while with a large paper 
fan, the people listening to him eagerly, and 
bestowing on him small coins. We continued 
our course and arrived in the street in the 
centre of which the theatre stands ; this street 
consists altogether of teahouses all alike in 
appearance, with a gaily coloured cotton 
curtain or valance about three feet deep, and 
having many slits, hanging just above the 
level of the head, across the front of each 
house, forming a continuous line all down the 
street, and ornamented with lamps and various 
theatrical designs and devices. At these tea- 
houses are obtained the tickets of admission 
to the theatre, a large square building, its 
front almost hidden by framed pictures, 
representing scenes in dramas, long gay 
banners, tinsel and flowers ; while hanging 
from the centre of the roof by a pole reaching 
half across the street, was the theatre sign, a 
queer “Jack in the Green” sort of affair, 
about five feet square, with pictures on the 
sides, and covered with flowers, tinsel, and 
evergreens. We drove to the teahouse where 
our tickets had been procured, and the master 
at once conducted us across the road to the 
theatre, a barn-like, wooden building, with 
galleries and passages around three sides, the 
roof a maze of beams and rafters from which 
are festooned innumerable coloured curtains 
with tinsel and paper flowers. In the centre 
of the house is the pit, a square space divided 
by rough boards about eighteen inches high 
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into 104 compartments. Each of these pill- 
box-like squares is fitted with a piece of 
matting and thin cushions, about an inch 
thick for the people to sit upon. Each box 
is supposed to accommodate four, but in most 
cases had to hold six or seven persons, making 
it rather a tight fit. Around the walls and 
galleries are rows of boxes of much the same 
form and quality, except that the best have 
the distinction of a red blanket spread on the 
floor for their occupants to sit upon, and three 
red cushions. The building is put together 
in the roughest manner possible, and daylight 
was peeping through the walls in every 
direction. ‘The orchestra occupied a retired 
corner, the chief instruments being three 
samisen, a sort of guitar played with a broad 
wooden spatula, instead of with the hand, 
which had the effect of making the notes harsh ; 
another of the instruments was like a violon- 
cello in form and tone. 

The performance takes place by daylight, 
which of course is a disadvantage, and makes 
all defects more easily seen. On the occasion 
of our visit the piece was a historical romance ; 
the performance had already begun, and we 
arrived in the middle of a scene representing 
the Shogun (Tycoon) surrounded by his 
ministers, and sitting in judgment on the son 
of the prime minister. The dresses were very 
handsome and costly, and fac-similes of the 
court dresses of the period. The Shogun sat 
cross-legged on a cushion on a raised dais, 
just as we see in the old pictures, a most 
uncomfortable-looking cloth of gold cap on 
his head, fastened under the chin and wearing 
a very handsome dress of rich silk and cloth 
of gold. The ministers and courtiers at 
distances in accordance with their rank, 
looked very ludicrous in their high cowl- 
shaped hats, with a white band round the 
forehead, flowing robes and long, white, silk 
trousers, the length of the latter being a yard 
longer than the wearer’s legs. These long 
trousers are arranged as a train while the 
courtier sits, and give him the appearance of 
walking on his knees when he stands upright, 
that being supposed to be the most respectful 
mode of progression whey in presence of 
royalty, but rather detrimental to the gar- 
ments and expensive also, considering the 
high price of silk in Japan. The acting was 
very good and true to nature throughout, 
and the plot quite evident to any one un- 
acquainted with the language ; the stage and 
scenery are most primitive, and no attempt is 
made to conceal the mysteries connected with 
the change of scenery, &c. When the curtain 
dropped for a short interlude, we were very 





much amused in watching the audience. The 
place was immediately thronged by the tea- 
house people bringing food to those to whom 
they had supplied tickets ofadmission, namely, 
trays containing lacquer boxes filled with fish, 
soup, rice, and various delicacies, which were 
eaten with apparent relish and appetite, the 
chopsticks being handled with wonderful 
dexterity. While this was going on, and as 
a sort of diversion during the shifting of the 
scenes, we were treated with a sight of nu- 
merous drop curtains, which were run on wires 
across the stage (presentations we were told 
from different actors). All these curtains were 
of cotton, and more or less ugly, some so old 
that they were full of slits, through which 
peeped the faces of those on the stage, who 
wished in their turn to look at the foreigners. 
A man then came forward and, sitting on his 
heels with the curtain resting on his shoulders, 
proclaimed the next piece from a paper held 
in his hand, and which he unrolled as he read. 
At the opening of each scene a man strikes 
two pieces of wood together to call attention ; 
the teahouse people and their trays vanish, 
and the audience settle themselves down with 
eager faces. 

The next rise of the curtain discovered the 
mother of the Shogun and the ladies of her 
court, urging a young lady to marry some one 
against her will. ‘The dresses were very rich 
and becoming, the hair of the ladies of highest 
rank hanging in a thick bunch down the back 
almost to the heels, and tied with ribbons at 
intervals, as seen in the old pictures. The 
curtain did not always fall at the close of each 
scene, but part of the stage floor being 
moveable, like a dumb waiter, it was slowly 
wheeled round, actors and all,.and the next 
scene was disclosed ready prepared on the 
other side. The attendants of the actors 
struck us as being very comical. They are 
dressed from head to foot in tight fitting black 
clothes, their faces hidden by short black 
veils, and they creep about arranging the 
actor’s dresses, or crouch till wanted in a 
little insignificant heap against the wall, or 
if dressed in ordinary clothes stand when not 
required with their backs to the spectators, 
the idea being that they are invisible, or not 
noticed. But to return to the piece, the 
heroine, after "many exciting scenes, and a 
great deal of weeping on the part of the actors 
generally (causing a great waste of paper 
pocket handkerchiefs), driven to despair, stabs 
herself to the heart and dies, while the au- 
dience, men, women, and children sob in 
unison, drying their eyes on their long sleeves, 
or on the coarse blue cotton cloth always 
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carried by the Japanese, and which serves| meats, and other questionable delicacies, 
every imaginable purpose. We paid our bill and left early, feeling very stiff and cramped 
to the tea-house proprietor, who had been in| with sitting so long @ /a Faponaise, but 
constant attendance on us, supplying us with| pleased on the whole with our day’s enter- 
little cups of pale amber-coloured tea, sweet-| tainment. 


SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Part VIII. 


FEMALE TREACHERY. pounding the hard shells and carefully pick- 
Circa 1674. ‘ing out the nutritious morsels so hard to get 


Durinc the latter part of the iron sway of|at. Now and then they got a taste of the 
Ngauta, the great Tongan and Teipe clans, |ill-smelling and unsavoury Aforindo. citri- 
long united and supreme, quarrelled. The |fo/ia, and especially of a species of sweet 
ground of the quarrel was the belief (for it}yam. Fish was obtained, too, with great 
was never proved) that the head of the Teipe | caution and constant fear of detection. These 
tribe maliciously injured the beautiful yam | hungry fugitives abstained from eating land 
vines growing in front of Ngauta’s dwelling, |crabs, which abound in all solitary places, 
and furthermore fouled the stream of which | hiding under stones, Nor did they attempt 
the great chief daily drank. to catch the pigeons, at that time plentiful. 
A challenge was sent to Arepee to prepare | The reason for this was that they imagined 
for battle. Although the challenge was man- | themselves to be under the special protection 
fully accepted, the chief of Teipe felt that his|of these rock gods! The only water they 
days were numbered. A wild spot on the/drank was painfully collected from the 
crest of a hill overlooking his pleasant home crannies of the rocks. 
in better days was chosen for the final feast.| One evening Jvangaro, the head man 
But the engagement itself came off in ajamongst them, when wandering in quest of 
narrow rocky gorge, known as the “ Ikuari,” berries to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
overhung with a noble species of laurel and observed a basket of cooked taro temporarily 
other trees. The reason for selecting this'left there by a woman engaged with her 
most extraordinary battle-field was that it was | friends in catching fish on the reef, according 
the favourite path to fhe sea used by his|to native custom. Unhappily for Inangaro, 
daughter Taaumarama, the real author of|he resolved to get possession of the taro. 
their troubles. The rock on which Ngauta|Should he steal it? The owner would be 
for some time stood alone, keeping his foes|sure to report her loss to Ngauta, a search 
at bay until his friends could come to his|would be instituted, detection and death 
rescue, is still pointed out. Teipe was utterly | would possibly result. Should he murder 
routed, the fugitives flying in various direc-|the owner of the basket? Of course she had 
tions for shelter in the rocks. ‘companions who would discover the crime, 
One band of eleven, all nearly related to;and vengeance would certainly follow. 
each other, rushed towards the shore to a/Inangaro resolved to make Jove to the fair 
long cave with a narrow opening close te the | owner for the sake of her food. 
sea. This entrance was completely hidden) «de accordingly hid himself until Zzaango, 
by trees and wild creepers, so that a stranger |tne owner of the basket, made her appearance 
might pass and repass a thousand timesjaione. He begged the astonished woman to 
without detecting its existence. It is now/ give hima single.taro. She good-naturedly 
known as “ Zungapi.” }emptied’ out for him the contents of her 
Here these unfortur.ate warriors hid them- | basket, which was afterwards equally divided 
selves for a long time. The ruling party|to his friends inside the cave. 
made several bootless searches for them, but; Inangaro, a young and handsome fellow, 
discoverinz no traces whatever, believed them | pretended to be smitten with the charms of 
to be all dead. During these weary months | Inaango, and entreated her not to reveal the 
the sweet-tasted but minute fruit of the|secret of his existence to her companions. 
pandanus was their main support. Their|The dusky beauty promised secrecy, and 
plan was to bring the ripe fruit to the mouth | failed not to bring her lover supplies of food 
of the cave and spend the livelong day in | from time to time. After a time her visits 
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became a matter of course, Inangaro very 
unwisely showing her the interior of the cave 
where the fugitives, her pensioners, were 
cowering over a fire roasting ono apples. 

On one occasion, when Ngaae was roaming 
alone over the rocks and along gloomy 
ravines collecting pandanus fruit, he heard a 
female voice chanting a song. He drew 


these patronesses of the fugitives went fishing 
with a number of other women. Kurauri 
was very successful, and early in the evening 
extinguished her torch and ran to her friends 
in the cave with what she had obtained. To 
avoid detection she did not stay a minute, 
but relighting her torch resumed her fishing 
with her companions, who had not observed 





















nearer and nearer through the bush to listen, | her brief absence. 

without being himself perceived, and found| The hungry fugitives at once cooked the 
that it was Kurauri (better known in later | fish in the interior of their retreat, and enjoyed 
days as Puiariki) engaged in stripping bark | their unusually good supper. ‘The meal was 
off the branches and long rope-like roots of | scarcely over, when Inaango made her ap- 
the banyan tree. This almost imperishable |pearance with fer basket of fish. The 
tree grows everywhere amongst the most in- | infatuated chief of the party, Inangaro, said 
accessible rocks. To collect its bark has|to her, ‘““We have but just finished what 
been from time immemorial woman’s dan-| Kurauri brought us.” At this Ngaae inter- 
gerous employment. It is used for making | posed, “ Speak gently, brother, for we owe 
coarse native cloth. |our lives to her.” 

Kurauri too was provided with a small} Bitter jealousy at once sprang up in the 
basket of taro greatly coveted by Ngaae.|mind of this woman, who now for the first 
Upon showing himself she proved to be as | time became aware that they had a second 
good-natured as Inaango. They were old|lady protector. She had imagined that she 
acquaintances, but Kurauri had imagined |reigned supreme in the affections of the 
that the fugitives had all perished of hunger. | noble-looking Inangaro. 

She returned to the interior with plenty of} On loooking round, Inaango was found 
bark, but contrived on one pretence or|suddenly to have decamped. The poor 
another to meet her lover constantly without | fugitives now realized their critical position : 
exciting the suspicions of her friends. The|she had doubtless gone to seek revenge. 
best she could get was taken to Ngaae and | And who had ever received pity at the hands 
his companions, the food being divided out | of the terrible Ngauta? No time was to be 
with the strictest impartiality. ilost. Great stones were at once rolled to 

Now Inangaro, the elder brother of Ngaae, | the narrow entrance of the cave, in the hope 
did not really care a rush for Inaango, but | of effectually concealing it. Two of their 
her food could not he dispensed with. | number, Vivi and Tito, started off by them- 
Kurauri, their new lady friend, was the real|selves to another part of the island, ever 
object of attraction to him. Here was an |hiding by day in the densest thickets near the 
awkward predicament,—Kurauri was really |sea, travelling although with great difficulty 
loved by two brothers. The younger one|by night. Some years later, Vivi and Tito 
generously gave up to he elder, who was a|were slain by the fierce Tamangoru in the 
poet, and in their frequent wanderings through | interior. 
the rocks composed for Kurauri the accom-| ‘The other nine betook themselves to a 
panying song, in sorrowful commemoration | noble Barringtonia tree, hoping to be effectu- 
of the want and suffering the exiles had so|ally hidden by its broad and glossy leaves. 
long endured. |As soon as Ngauta heard from his cousin 

Their condition was nowvastly improved, so | that a cave full of fugitives existed near the 
that they scarcely ever ventured to a distance | sea, he immediately summoned his warriors, 
from the sequestered cave, lest they should|and with lighted torches proceeded to the 
be overtaken and slain. The two women|shore in search of the unhappy creatures. It 
continually visited the interior, but luckily|was expressly stipulated that Ngaae should 
never met. be spared on account of the rebuke adminis- 

On one occasion, however, after enjoying|tered by him to his brother. The armed 
a scanty meal furnished by Kurauri, it was| party wearied themselves in their search for 
prophetically remarked, “We shall perish|the cave, the entrance to which had so 
whenever one of our kind protectoresses be-|cleverly been closed. As the morning star 
comes aware that we have a second. We| appeared, one of their number Jaid down his 
cannot escape, because we have shown them | head on the gnarled root of a huge tree to 
our asylum,” rest himself, when he noticed a whistling of 
Now it happened shortly after this that | wind asif through some hole. ‘The man rose 
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and sought for the supposed cave, but could 
discover nothing. Again he lay down to 
rest, and again a rush of air arrested his at- 
tention. Listening attentively, he became 
convinced that a cave of no ordinary size was 
near. He therefore summoned the whole 
party to relight their torches and join him in 
the search. And now they quickly detected 
the true opening to the cavern, which is very 
spacious inside, with an aperture for egress 
at the farther end. The large stones were 
removed, abundant evidence of the recent 
occupation was to be seen, but the fugitives 
themselves had mysteriously disappeared. 

The search was recommenced with new 
zeal outside. It was early dawn, and yet no 
clue had been discovered. At last, wearied 
with the fruitless labour, they all gathered 
together under a Barringtonia tree of enor- 
mous proportions to rest awhile. Some of 
the tired warriors were soon wrapped in 
profound slumber. But one of their number 
lay on his back watching the increasing light 
of morning. It seemed to him that there was 
something unusually dark in the uppermost 
branches of the tree; it must be the men 
they were in search of hiding in the magnifi- 
cent foliage: 

In a second the whole party were on their 
feet, brandishing their long spears. First of 
all the trembling Ngaae was ordered to come 
down, which he did. Seven poor exiles were 
speared to death on the branches. One of 
them bravely leaped down expecting instant 
death, but somehow managed to get off 
unobserved. But human footsteps covered 
with blood attracted the notice of some of 
the attacking party. For a long way they 
were tracked with ease, but finally were lost 
in the sea. The warlike clan of Ngauta 
returned to the interior well satisfied with 
their morning’s work. 

The last of the retreating clan lingered on 
the edge of the cliff over which the pathway 
passes, to watch the sea, when in his direct 
line of vision he saw a head cautiously peep- 
ing out of a great block of coral standing on 
the reef. The head quickly disappeared, 
having caught sight of the armed warrior 
standing against the blue sky. Guessing this 
to be the escaped victim, the pitiless fue at 
once retraced his steps to the shore, and, 
climbing up the coral rock, clubbed the poor 
creature whose crouching form closely fitted 
the hollow where he lay. Such was the un- 
happy fate of Teuaravai. 

Ngaae was duly delivered up to Inaango, 
the author ofall this mischief. He was con- 
tent to marry her, although he well knew 





that if at any time he should have the mis- 
fortune to displease her, his life would be the 
forfeit. 

Inangaro was selected for an offering to 
“Great Rongo.” It was to obtain this suit- 
able sacrifice that Ngauta so willingly set off 
in search of the fugitives. ‘The nose and ears 
of this handsome man were cut off and 
divided out by Rauue, the king of those days, 
to all the landowners and chiefs on occasion 
of beating the drum of peace. 

Ere the corpse was mutilated, the very day 
it was solemnly exposed to the gaze of men 
and gods (according to the faith of former 
times), Kurauri made her appearance, carry- 
ing in her hand two pieces of dark mourning 
native cloth to cover the nude body on the 
altar. She was sternly ordered back, but re- 
fused to obey, well knowing that she, being 
a member of the winning tribe, would not be 
slain. After carefully wrapping up her 
dead lover, she clasped his neck in her 
arms, and gave vent to her grief in the song 
which Inangaro had composed for her in 
happier days. The warriors and chiefs 
around listened with undisguised admiration, 
and the song, such as it is, took its place 
amongst the literary treasures of the tribe. 

The news of this unwonted scene spread, 
and Jnaango, the bitter rival of Kurauri, 
rushed towards the sacrifice, intending to 
drag away her hated reiative. This un- 
seemly fray was not permitted, so that 
she was compelled to listen to the song 
in question, with the pathetic additions of 
her rival. She, however, gave vent to her 
utter disgust and contempt of the whole pro- 
ceeding by repeatedly growling, “ Aitoa ! 
aitoa!” (Serve him right ! serve him right !) 

Amongst those present was a young man 
named /ro, who, with his near relatives, was 
some years later driven off the island to 
perish at sea, but reached the south-eastern 
coast of Rarotonga. A year or two after- 
wards a season of severe scarcity occurred at 
that island, when the refugee Iro and the 
rest of his clan climbed a lofty mountain 
named Teroume, in the hope of obtaining a 
supply of wild yams. He there recollected 
the song of Inangaro, and through its words 
gave expression to his grief for the land of 
his birth, to the great delight of his newly 
acquired Rarotongan friends. The descend- 
ants of the little Mangaian colony at Titi- 
kaveka, Rarotonga, to this day resort to the 
mountain referred to as an unfailing resource 
in time of scarcity, never omitting to recite 
the following song, in itself of no value what- 
ever. 
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THE SONG OF 
Circa 1 
TuMU. 
Te aoa i makuku, 
Kua vai reka te tane. 
Kua iri tau kakara é! 
PAPA. 
Naai rai e ngaki 
I te onge roa i taukauri e tu é? 
UnuuNu TAL 
Mai tu e, e ruao, mei Kurauri, 
Mei Kurauri te ngara e, 
Ka roiroi i te ngara ia Inangaro tue! 
UNuUNA RUA. 
I ngaki, i ngaki ki Kopaka e, 
Ko te uru kura é, ko te uru kura. 
Ko ara momotu rai e tu é! 


Unuunu Toru. 
Naai ra e ngaki 
Ko te kumukumu ? 
Kura io aaki ko Ngaae e tué! 


UNuUUNU 4. 
I ngaki, i ngaki, ki Oenga 6, 
Te enua tapu o Ngariki, 
Enua kimi oki au €! 
Ko ara momotu au e tu é? 


friendly intercourse between the islands of 
the group, the Mangaians were not a little 
surprised that this ancient song had long 


been familiar to the natives of all the neigh-| 


bouring islands, So that this irregular frag- 
ment has become a literary curiosity amongst 
the islanders themselves. Its rough form 
and unusual expressions are evidence of con- 
siderable age, as it was only at a later day 
that the highest development of native poetry 
took place under the rule of the priestly clan 
of Mautara. 

The spear wielded by Ngauta on this and 
many other occasions was thirty feet in length, 


THE WAR-DIRGE 


INANGARO. 


670. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Under yon ancient banyan tree 
Was I first seen by my lover, 
Covered with sweet-scented flowers. 
FOUNDATION. 
Who now shall gather food 
For these starving, wretched exiles? 
First OFFsHooT. 
Long has Kurauri waited ; 
Wearied out was Kurauri, 
Hoping again to meet Inangaro. 
SECOND OFFsHoor. 


He was wearily gathering wild berries, 
Such as grow on the rugged red cliffs ;— 
Sweet-tasted pine kernels his only food! 


THIRD OFFSHOOT. 
Who now shall gather food 
By torchlight fishing, 
When Kurauri gave the spoil to Ngaae? 


FouRTH OFFSHOOT, 
Sometimes thou didst venture 
Into the sacred land of the kings, — 
I following thee with my kasket ;— 
Sweet-tasted pine kernels thy only food ! 


When Christianity inaugurated the present | and is said to be sacredly preserved in a dry 
|cave. No consideration would induce one 


| of the few collateral descendants of this dis- 


tinguished warrior to reveal the precise 
whereabouts of this cavern, which is believed 
to be filled with memorials of the departed 
glory of this once powerful clan. A lizard of 
enormous proportions and dreadful eyes, and 
a centipede of unheard-of size are super- 
stitiously believed to be the guardians of 
these hidden treasures. Woe betide the 
daring youth who should seek to enrich him- 
self at the expense of the dead! 

The final overthrow of Teipe at the battle 
|of the “ Ikuari” is alluded to in 





FOR TUOPAPA. 


By Teinaakia, circa 17909. 


Vaia Rongo pua akaneke atu Ngauta ia Paia. 
Ua tae Rongo vavaia. 
Era na tauokura e uaki i te parai o Tutavake. 
No Rongo tera autua : 
No Tonga-iti tera auaro. 
Ka aere Tepei i Te-ikuari. 
Ka aere Tekuru i te opunga o te ra. 
Tera oa na kai-tamua a Tutavake. 
Oi atu korua, e au taeake, ia atea. 
Oi tika ; oi atu. 
Taumaa i te uru i te tokotoko ei vaerua toa, 
Ei momotu i te mokotu o Tongaiti. 
e Piritoa ! piritoa !! piritoa !!! 
Taina ra ! 


| The tribes of Ngauta and Arepee are at enmity ; 
Rongo has decreed their fall. 

Here are plenty cf spears for the impending fight. 
Let Rongo take the lead : 
Let the Tongans do his bidding. 

Tepei will fight at the ‘‘ Ikuari ;” 

The battle-field is towards the setting of the sun. 
Ah ! the firstripe fruits of death have been plucked. 
Alter the battle-field to some open spot. 

Move on! Move on! 
On the rough rocks brave men are fighting 
And breaking the very backbone of the Tongans, 
Crash! crash !! crash!!! go the spears. 
Slay them ! 
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| Teipe is doomed now Ngauta attacks them, 
On a series of platforms, 
Eight in number, secured with stakes and ropes. 





Ka aranga oki Teipe i i te ivi vaia 6! 
E varu ata i te patiaka 
I koia ’i, i kiritia ’i nga rakau e varu. 


Te aoa mai na tai, They were taken in the rear 
Na tangi ravakau. By their crafty foes. 
Taumaa Tevaki i te paratao 6! Skulls are splitting on every side. 
Kareia ! | (War dance performed. ) 


Ah the clashing of spears ! 
Descendants of Tirango, destroy your foes ! 


Aue te vairakau é! 
Ei kona ra Tirango e pa ’i. 


Aue te pa moa é ! They are but ensnared birds. 
Era te mataati. They fly for their lives. 

Ka peke iia, e Paia, teia kopu,— | W hither, indeed shall the vanquished fly ? 
Teia vakanui taae ? This vast host ? 


| Where can shelter be found, or life be safe ? 
Can another stand be made? Is all hope gone? 
I nunga i tai motu putaonga ’tu The fugitives are scattered hither and thither 
I Marotangiia, i Tearataukanii, In the rocks and caves of Marotangiia, 
I te ara tuaririki, te ua o te rangi é ! Crowding ‘‘the narrow path” in a heavy rain. 
Era, ka ariu! Tueruia atu Rongo Some are hunted by Rongo®* from rock to rock, 
Ia tu a papa tavaki i te kopunga ra Like wearied tropic birds they drop dead in the valleys. 
I te avatea ; oe mate io, oe ora atu ! Many perish, but few survive. 
Ka ao Tutavake i ora ake ! Wuat a day of woe the day after the battle ! 


Ka ati iia ? ka oro iia? 
Eea tu atu? Eea tau atu? 


* “ Rongo,” god of war, is put in place of those 
who do his bidding. 


A FATAL ROLL. 'the numerous clumps of ironwood trees 
Cites nt 0808 seemed like the distant music of the waves, 
| The following is the story of Vivi then 
One day having occasion to visit the oppo-| related to me. 
site side of the island, and the morning! The tribe of Teipe, once very numerous, 
being cool, I crossed over the hills on foot, | was devoted to the furnishing of sacrifices to 
accompanied by an intelligent young man as| Rongo from an early period. During the 


a guide. We were halfway on our road|former part of Ngauta’s supremacy they || 


when my companion proposed that we| | enjoyed exemption from this terrible fate. | 
should diverge slightly from the narrow track | But when that great warrior turned his hand | 
in order “to see where Vivi rolled himself|against them, their doom was sealed. Re- | 
down.” I gladly assented. A few minutes’ | peated defeats in battle reduced the clan of | 
walk along a narrow hill-ridge through the|'Teipe to a mere fragment ; as, however, their | 
crisp fern which we crunched under our feet, | sisters and daughters were in many instances | 
brought us to a conical eminence, up which | married into the winning tribes, a few of the | 
we climbed. On either side was a deep valley | males were sheltered and fed. But even they | 
with precipitous sides. It might be just lived as it were by sufferance, and might be | 
possible for a barefooted native to get down | killed at pleasure. At the period referred to 
alive by holding on to the tufts of fern and|Tuanui was paramount chief of Mangaia ; 

branches of trees which here and there shoot|Mautara, who at that time lived at. the 
out of the clayey soil. A false step, or the | mouth of the valley at our feet, was inferior 
snapping of a bough, would precipitate him | only to Tuanui in importance. Hearing that 
to the bottom—a depth of some 600 feet. |his distant relatives, Vivi and Tito, were yet 
“Down there, said my guide, rolled poor living in the forest near the sea, he sent a 
Vivi.” We rested a few minutes under the; trusty messenger inviting them to come by 
shade of some graceful ironwood trees (Ca-| night into the interior and secrete themselves 
suarina equasitifolia), the wiry leaves of which | in this lonely valley, where he could easily 
closely resemble the stems of fine grass, Inj|supply them with food. Very joyfully, but in 
the distance was the blue ocean, scarcely|the end unfortunately, they left the few sur- 
distinguishable from the azure sky. Nearer} viving members of their tribe to shift as they 
rose that impregnable rocky defence against | [could upon wild roots and fruits, whilst they 
the violence of old ocean which encircles the |looked forward to happier days under the 
island, and is itself covered with dense forest. | protecting care of the priest of Motoro. Vivi 
Between it and where we sat it was pleasant | and Tito hid themselves in the dense thickets 
to trace out the hills and valleys of Veitatei | which at that time covered the bottom of the? | 
The plaintive murmur of the wind through | valley, which is very narrow. Rarely did 
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any one pass this way, as it lies out of the}been an arduous task, but fear works 


























oilinary track, and the sides are for the | wonders. 


most part inaccessible. Here, if anywhere, | 


they seemed secure under the secret patron- 
age of Mautara, whose son Kakakina brought 
them food out of the abundance which was 
supplied to the supposed “ mouthpiece of the 
god” of the chiefs. 


The principal warriors took up their abode | 


near this famous priest, partly in order to 
learn the commands of their god, and partly 
in order to assist Mautara in disposing of his 
food. Amongst this number was the bold 
and unscrupulous Zamangoru, who having 
noticed that the food brought day by day 
from all parts of the island disappeared with 


a rapidity not warranted by the small family | 
that there was no hope, at once threw him- 


of the priest, set a watch to discover what 
became of it. At last he found that Mautara 
was guilty of succouring these forlorn crea- 
tures, Vivi and Tito. Without giving a hint 
to his priest, on the following morning 
Tamangoru collected a number of bis friends 
to hunt the fugitives. As soon as the poor 
fellows discovered their danger they ran up 
to the head of the valley, in the hope of 
gaining the crest of the hill where we were 
sitting, and so be able easily to balk their 
pursuers by hiding in another valley. Vivi, 


Now Tamangoru had foreseen this move- 
|ment, and from the first setting out had left 
ithe body of his followers in order to run 
up the parallel valley, and so intercept 
ihis victims. Hence it happened that Vivi 
}and ‘Tamangoru met face to face on the spot 
where we were resting. But poor Vivi was 
unarmed, and, indeed, had he been armed, 
he would have been no match for his fierce 
antagonist, who was regarded as the best 


| warrior of his day. Standing in Vivi’s path 


with his uplifted club, Tamangoru uttered 
the words which have since passed into a 
proverb, “Run where thou wilt, thou shalt 
not escape.” The unhappy fugitive seeing 


self down the hill which he had just climbed. 
He rolled heavily to the very bottom, re- 
peatedly striking against projecting stones, 
sharp roots, and branches of trees. 
Tamangoru, disappointed at the sudden 
disappearance of Vivi, dashed down into the 
valley by a circuitous but safe pathway at 
a little distance. Once at the bottom of the 
gorge, he ran at full speed, lest any of his 
friends should deprive him of the honour of 
slaying his victim. With his own hand he 


being swiftest of foot, gained the top of the;clubbed the battered, insensible, but still 


hill, whilst his younger brother, Tito, was yet 
only at the base. ‘The ascent must have 


breathing form of one who had never injured 
him. 


IN THE RECESS OF THE WINDOW. 


BY SOPHIA 


ee ae Oe, 


(Zranslated from the Italian by Louisa Tanfani.) 


THERE isa corner in my house for which I 
have an especial predilection, such as one| 
has for a book, or a picture, or a romance. 
This corner, which is none other than the, 
recess of a window, is to me what the chimney 
corner is to others; it is the spot where my 
dearest remembrances revive, and the old! 
groups which I used to see there seem to 
form again, for I can remember being there 
as a child, afterwards as an older girl, and 
then as a grown-up young lady. It was in| 
the recess of the high, narrow window in the) 
drawing-room of our country house, between 
the ample folds of damask curtains, that I 
remember playing as a child, with my doll in| 
my arms, and mamma’s smiling face not far| 
off. And there I sat too, when I was older, 


IX. 

















with my book on my knees, and my knitting- 
needles in my hands, learning to make 
stockings, and mamma’s dear face was near 
me still. Ah that window recess! I can 
never think of it without emotion. Who 
has not been told the story, as a child, 
of the tiny light a long, long way off, 
which appeared amid the darkness of night 
on a dreary road that seemed interminable 
to that poor traveller who had lost his way? 
It is a story that we have remembered from 
childhood, but that makes us smile now that 
we have dresses which rustle /ru fru, and all 
the importance of grown-up young ladies. 
To think how agitated we were about that 
poor man alone on the road at night! and 
how our hearts beat with hope and joy when 
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the little light appeared such a long, long, 
long way off! . . Ha! ha! ha! 

But the laugh all at once stops in my throat. 
It seems to me that little light, amid the 
darkness of night, is like my window re- 


our country house. 

That was the only bright spot: here were 
none of those long, high walls which sent 
back my cries of joy with such a hollow 
sound. Here was light, here was air; 
here was mamma’s dear smiling face. But 
one day my little light went out, for she who 
had kept it burning was gone. To that 
favourite corner, where I had played as 
a child and smiled as a girl, I ran for the last 
time for refuge ; but I ran there to cry. 

From the window recess of our country 
home I was taken to one lower and wider in 
a house in town; it was grandmamma’s. 

But I was no longer seated on the floor 
sewing or reading to that dear one ; I worked 
ot read standing up, while my eyes turned 
rapidly from my embroidery to the street, 
from the street to my book. 

As I had always lived in the country in an 
ugly village in the plain, where if a carriage 
passed along the high road half the in- 
habitants ran to see it, a great impression 
was naturally made on me by the crowd of 
people in their various costumes, and the 
carriages passing perpetually to and fro in 
the streets of the city. There was enough 
| to gratify my curiosity, which is very great, 
for several months at least. Nay, more, 
for I must confess that even now—though 
we have already spent two years in town— 


something new and strange is always happen- | 


ing to draw me to the window. 
I must also add that not long after we came 


to grandmamma’s she changed her house. |cry out directly, “ Fortunately !” 


The scene has therefore shifted; I see no 
more the narrow street, nor the pastrycook’s 
shep opposite, which attracted not only my 
eyes but my palate; I have no longer the 


sight of that beautiful pale invalid lady on| 


the little terrace of the first floor, who re- 
minded me somehow of my poor mamma; 
nor that of her merry children with fair hair. 
Neither do I see any more the parrot outside 
the window of the two lively little old ladies 
on the second floor; nor any more, lastly, 
the disagreeable face of the bachelor on the 
third floor, whose great-coat, hat, and umbrella 
were all the colour of snuff. 

How many persons and things I was 
accustomed to see every day from my window 
recess I shall not see now any more ! 


and 


cess amid the immense gloomy rooms of 


further away the hospital,—all these I see 
from my new window. 

One morning, two days after we had come 
to the new house, I looked out of the window 
in order to make acquaintance with the 
neighbourhood. 

It was a splendid cold day in November; 
the air was clear, sharp, and bracing, and 
people were wrapped up as if it were the 
middle of winter. A little sparrow chirped 
merrily as it flew over my head ; the chrysan- 
themum in blossom on the window-sill bent 
its flowerets towards me. The little bird 
and the flowers made me think of the country ; 
the country of the races I used to run over 
the fields in December, and how the little 
mantle lined with fur that mamma had thrown 
over my shoulders used to fly along. 

I used to feel warm in December! And 
here people take the furs out of their 
closets, and have their stoves lighted in 
November ! 

Who knows but I might have ended by 
raging about furs or stoves, if a carriage 
which stopped just then at the door had not 
made me wonder who the gentleman might 
be who got out of it and came into our 
house ? 

That old carriage, that old coachman, that 
old horse hanging down his head as if he 
were so tired,—all these combined made me 
suddenly exclaim,— 

“Tt is a doctor’s carriage !” 

There must be some one ill then in the 
house, I thought: and I ran at once to my 





sister to announce the fact to her , 
But I have not told you yet that I have a 
sister. Certainly I have; a very good one 
indeed, called Maria, who is not in the least 
like me. If my cousin were here, he would 








A wider street, a beautiful palace, 








nent ene et sey 
; 


I do not 
care what my cousin says, and will only ob- 
serve that my sister is very grave ; I think it 
is because she has usually lived in town with 
grandmamma. She never bursts into noisy 
fits of laughter as I do, so that I frighten 
away the birds, and make the cat's hair stand 
up quite straight. She is not at all inqui- 
sitive, and laughs at my _ standing-at-the- 
window mania. She is not a great grown-up 
child, and casts pitying glances at me when 
I am seated on the floor playing with grand- 
mamma’s little dog. She speaks little, and 
will let me go on talking for whole hours 
without once raising her eyes from her work, 
Notwithstanding this difference in our dispo- 
sitions we are so fond of each other that I 
do not think two sisters exist who agree 
better together than we do. I tell her in 
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confidence my melancholy ideas—which are 
few ; my extraordinary ideas—which are most 
numerous ; my presentiments—I being the 
mamma of presentiments; and my hopes— 
as I am always hoping for something. As 
for her, from time to time she makes a serious 
remark ; expresses a thought full of reflection. 
Her voice is like calm, pathetic music ; sacred 
music, that goes deep into the soul, and stops 
for a2 moment the gay sound of the band 
that is passing in the street below. 

I was just saying that one morning a car- 
riage stopped at the door, and that a gen- 
tleman got out of it, who, in my opinion, was 
a doctor. 

“ There is some one ill in the house!” I 
said to my sister. 

“Indeed! who told you so?” 

“The doctor has just this moment ar- 
rived.” 

“ What doctor?” 

“T do not know; a doctor of some sort.” 

“ How do you know that?” persisted my 
sister, impatiently. 

“T saw him with these eyes of mine.” 

“ But if you do not know him ?” 

“Oh, that is good! I saw that he was a 
doctor. 

“Ah! I see!” exclaimed my sister, 
smiling; ‘‘ how positive you are! That 
blessed imagination of yours never can be 
restrained.” Again she smiled, and then 
said, “This is not a case in point, 
though it is a matter of no consequence; 
but still you should remember, Esther [that is 
my name], that if it is painful to all to have 
their illusions dispelled, it is tremendously so 
to those who are obstinate like you, who will 
always look forward and see things different 
from what they are.” 

“ How gravely you talk, Maria!” 

I tried to laugh, pressed her in a close 
embrace, and began smothering her with 
kisses ; upon which she released herself from 
my arms, and said in that tone which affronts 
me so much,— 

“Leave me alone!” 

At that moment grandmamma came into 
the room. “Good morning, grandmamma. 
How are you?” And I eagerly embraced 
her, ruffling her pretty little white curls. 

“ Have you slept well?” my sister asked 
her, taking her hand and affectionately kissing 
It. 

“T have not once closed my eyes,” said 
grandmamma, peevishly, “I shall send to-day 
to tell the people on the second floor to allow 
those to sleep who are not disposed to set 
up an uproar as they do. I wish you had 


heard it! one would not say this was an 
orderly home.” 

“ What were they doing?” 

*T do not know exactly. At twelve o’clock 
at night a carriage stopped at the door, and 
some one came in and went upstairs. It 
was then that the noise began just over my 
head. People were walking about, moving 
chairs, then walking about again . .. 
then there was profound silence, After a 
while there was a loud knock at the street 
door, and some one called out. Then there 
was a noise upstairs again; they opened the 
window and answered I assure you, 
girls, I have not once closed my eyes.” 

* Poor little grandmamma !” 

* Ah, but to-day they shall hear of it.” 

* But,” I said, “there must be some one 
ill on the floor above us.” 

“Ts there indeed, Esther?” the good old 
lady exclaimed, with a look of pity and in- 
terest. 

‘“*T am perfectly certain of it. The doctor 
has just gone up.” 

“How stupid I was! It never even 
occurred to me that there might be some one 
ill there. It is fortunate I did not send up 
at once to complain; a pretty figure I should 
have cut!” 

And she was quite alarmed at the thought 
of what would have happenedin consequence. 

“Stop! I will send Beppina to ask how 
the poor invalid is. There must be some 





one very ill, the family were moving about 
all night. Now I understand it all; it was 
the doctor who came at twelve o'clock at 
night. Of course! I might have imagined 
t.” 

Beppina appeared, and grandmamma gave 
her orders. 

“ Excuse me,” said the servant, “ but there 
is no one ill in the house; if there were, I 
should know it. Dr. Edmondo lives on the 
floor above. You and the young ladies, 
ma'am, must have heard him spoken of. 
Every one knows him. There are few 
doctors like him. He is a doctor of the 
rich and of the poor, for you must be aware 
he is one of the doctors sent by the munici- 
pality to visit poor people. And how 
conscientiously he pays those visits! They 
often come to wake him four or five times in 
one night, poor man! He never waits to be 
entreated to come.” 

“See, ‘girls,” exclaimed grandmamma, 
“what a dreadful mistake we made! If 
Beppina had not found out first who lives in 
this house, we should just have been sending 
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up to know how the invalid was! Happily 
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would have said ?” 


of consequences. 

Then grandmamma and Beppina left the 
room. 

“ Was it or was it not a doctor?”’ I asked 
my sister with an air of triumph. 

She answered me calmly with another 
question: “Is there or is there not a person 
ill in the house?” 

It did not become me to persist ; it is 
rashness to encounter certain defeat, so I 
escaped to the window, where Maria soon 
followed me. 

The carriage was still at the door; both 
the coachman and the horse, motionless and 
with their heads bent down, looked as if they 
wereasleep. Allat once the doctor appeared, 
woke up the coachman, and gave him his 
orders, 

We looked with interest at this Signor 
Edmondo, and when he had got into the 
carriage and the carriage was gone, “ Rather 
ugly !” I said. 

“ Still he has a good expression that pre- 
disposes one to like him,” my sister remarked. 

* * * > * 


with grandmamma. ‘ We sleep soundly,” we 
had said to her, “ not even cannonading could 
wake us;” she had allowed herself to be 
persuaded, and the change was made at 
once. 

The same evening, tired and very sleepy, 
I drew a certain favourite arm-chair of mine 
into the window recess, wrapped myself up 
in an old shawl, and the next moment, I 
do not know if I was asleep, but I was 
certainly dreaming. 

I seemed to have gone up one flight of 
steps after another, from one floor to another 
higher and higher, till at last I had got to the 
attic, from which, through a window, I had 
gone out on to the roof. 

There was a clear starry sky overhead ; 
below at my feet a sea of roofs—here one 
high, there another low ; then, below, a court ; 
above it another roof ; then a street, a square, 
and other streets, other squares, other courts. 
All is dark and silent. but suddenly a 
luminous smoke ascends from thousands of 
turrets, and with the smoke and the sparks 








I thrust my head down amongst those 








we have not done so: who knows what they] The lamentations become more distinct 


Good old lady! she was always thinking | warming her shivering children, and is look- 


That very day we girls exchanged rooms | there who sacrifices all for us! 


comes a confused sound of voices, and sighs,|being drawn along. “He is drawing the 
and songs, and lamentations,and gay laughter. | arm-chair nearer the fire,” I thought. 


turrets. I hear the vcices more clearly; there | but I soon awoke with a start and sat up in 
is a whole family of children round the fire,|bed. I could see through the darkness that 
my sister was in the same position. 


too ; they are those of a poor mother who is 


ing with anxiety and anguish at that last 
sudden flash of light, that last spark. 

Now, too, the laughter sounds louder; it 
is that of a party of friends spending the 
evening in pleasure. 

And now the sigh sounds deeper ; it is the 
sigh of a man alone, stretched out at full 
length before a crackling fire, with a cigar 
between his lips, a newspaper on his knees, 
and a nosegay in his button-hole. But 
the cigar is extinguished, the newspaper 
abandoned, the nosegay is faded. 

Another turret smokes, and sends up 
sparks; but in that room silence reigns. 
There is an arm-chair in front of the fire, a 
book open on the little table, and near it a 











cup of tea, But the arm-chair is vacant, the 
book has been left at the most interesting 
page, the tea is quite cold ! 

Who usually occupies this room? Hundreds 











of voices rise from the hundreds of turrets | 
| Which send up neither smoke nor sparks, but | 
| only sounds of pain and weeping. Theyare | 
ithe voices of people who are suffering, and | 
they cry out to me all together : A man lives 


‘Come, now, Esther, let us go to bed.” 

I open my eyes and see my sister by my 
side, with a light in her hand. 

“Oh, Maria!” I said to her, “ why did you 
wake me? I was justin the middle of such 
a beautiful dream !”’ 

. * * . , 

Half an hour later I put out the light, and 
we lay down in bed. Just at that moment 
I heard the door of the doctor’s room open ; 
then—/on, ton, ton ! 

“‘ Maria!” I said softly. 

“What do you want?” 

“Do you hear? It is the doctor! ” 

“T know.” 

Directly afterwards we heard a noise as if 
something had fallen, and then a clanging 
sound, evidently proceeding from the fire 
tongs. 

“Maria!” 

‘What do you want ?”’ | 

“ He is lighting the fire.” 

“A good flame to him!” 

Then we heard a noise as if a chair were 





Before long my eyes were closed in sleep, 





laughing and happy. 
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“Muria!” I cried in a suffocating voice. 

** What is the matter?” 

“I am frightened,” I answered, almost 
crying. 

“Frightened ? At what? 
like a baby.” 

“T am frightened, I tell you. Did not you 
hear?” 

“Yes, I heard; but what has that to do 
with being frightened ?” 

“What did you hear, Maria?” I asked her, 
trembling. 

** Some one knocked at the door,” my sister 
replied, “and called out, ‘Signor doctor!’ and 
the doctor opened the window and answered, 
‘I will come directly !’” 

‘* Maria, light the candle.” 

“ But why ?” 

“IT do not know. I feel alarmed. I am 
frightened.” Maria lighted a match, and 
our faces were suddenly illuminated. She 
was pale, and I do not think I was less so, 
for [ was trembling like a leaf. 

“Are you satisfied ?” said my sister, but 
I could see that she also felt better for that 
little light. 

“Tell me, what was it then?’ I asked a 
second time. 

“T told you; the doctor went out.” 

“ Poor man! at this time of night, in this 
cold?” I said ; and Maria added,— 

“ He experiences life as it is, with all its 
anxieties and sorrows, its pleasures and its 
sacrifices, its causes of satisfaction and its 
causes of discouragement.” 

“Poor man!” I exclaimed again ; and I 
looked at my sister admiringly, as I always do 
when she talks. “Certainly,” I added after 
a pause, * he must be brave and generous to 
persevere in this hard troublesome life. 
Evidently sacrifices do not discourage him, 
disappointments do not stop him.” 

“ How many,” said my sister softly, as she 
let her head fall on the pillows, “ how many 
in this world have sacrificed ail to their duty !” 

There was something so solemn and sad 
in Maria’s words that they made my heart 
ache ; and having also laid my head on the 
pillows, I said to myself, “ Here is a true 
martyr to duty. He is never sure when he 
lies down and shuts his eyes after a long day 
of fatigue, that some one will not come to wake 
him the very next moment; and he has to 
encounter the cold and go upto some wretched 
chilly attic, and there he has to stay in the 
midst of misery and pain. He is not his own 
master one minute of his life. Duty contests 
everything with him, denies him everything ; 
the sweetness of family life, the pleasure of 


You are just 


























tranquil slee», of an agreeable walk, of 
reading without interruption, everything !— 
except the gratitude of a thousand hearts. 
But who can tell that when he has come 
out of a fever room where he has passed a 
night of anguish, and where he leaves a 
mother whose heart beats no more for her 
children, he has not sometimes heard a poor 
man crying in hisdespair: “ He haskilled her!” 
Killed her. . . He...! ah no,itis not 
possible ; it isthe most cruel, the most stupid 
calumny. He has no reason to reproach 
himself; he has struggled to the last; he has 
tried in every way to snatch her from death. 
For his mother, his own mother, he could 
not have done more. If his art, his 
knowledge gave way before the mysterious 
forces of nature, who can say with any reason 
that he was to blame? Siill, that cry per- 
petually rings in his ears; it sounds like a 
reproach, like a verdict of guilty, it weighs 
heavily upon his heart like a feeling of remorse. 

If it were true! If what he thought for 
a moment was the powerlessness of art, were 
really only his own ignorance! Perhaps 
another, more intelligent, more expert than 
himself, might have saved that poor woman! 
He is tormented by this doubt. He re- 
turns home; turns over the leaves of books, 
reads treatises over again, and he asks that 
science which denied him the supreme 
joy of saving a human being, to give him 
at least a peaceful soul and a quiet con- 
science, as last sad sources of comfort. 
And when he has learnt from those books 
that he did all it was possible to do, when 
they have given him the certainty that no one 
else could have done more, he begins to 
breathe more freely, as if relieved of a weight; 
he feels courage and trust revive in him, and 
goes back resigned to his life of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice.” 

I was saying this to myself when the clock 
struck three. 

But why did we go on fancying so many 
things, and each try to dissuade the other 
from putting out the light ? 

And why did we look at each other and 
smile when we heard the door above opened, 
and a footstep in the room? And why did 
we both blow on the light at once and lie 
down in bed, as soon as we knew that some 
one up there was resting ? 

“ At least I hope that no one else will come 
to wake him!” I said this, for I saw that 
my sister had not courage to say it. “‘I was 
in a diligence,’ grandmamma was saying to us 
one day, ‘when a well-dressed gentlemin got 
in and seated himself beside me; but he 
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neither looked at me nor bowed to me. After 
a little while, a young working man got in, 
and placed himself just in front of me; he 
bowed to me, smiled, and spoke to me of 
the bad weather. The next minute I got so 
far as to know his name, his occupation, the 
name of his mother, and the object of the 
journey he was then making to town. When 
we had arrived at our destination, he helped 
me to get down, and carried my bag for some 
distance. The other, who had not once 
opened his mouth, went away without bowing 
to me, and I happened to hear that he was 
a count. But see what a difference there 
was between the two!’” 

“It is a difference of disposition,” said my 
sister. 

“ Of course itis,” I rejoined. ‘‘ Now just 
look here ; I am the working man and you 
the count!” — On reflection, however, I 
perceived—as I always reflect after I have 
spoken — that although I had conferred a 
title upon my sister, I had not paid her any 
compliment, but I made things all right 
directly by repeating her words, “ It is a dif 
ference of disposition.” 

It is a difference of disposition. I repeat 
it to-day for the second time, and I also re- 
assert that Iam the working man and my 
sister is the count! 

* * » ¥* * 

When Dr. Edmondo came to pay his first 
visit to grandmamma, who was ill, I spoke to 
him as if he were an old acquaintance, and 
was extremely polite to him. 

When he came again I related how he had 
been the cause of my being dreadfully fright- 
ened one night, and I told him just what I 
thought about his coachman, his horse, and 
himself. 

On his third visit I got so far as to be quite 
angry with him, and would not give him my 
hand when he wished me good morming. 

At the fourth I made peace with him, but 
hid his hat to force him to stay a little longer, 
and see the wonderful leaps of my dear 
pupil, grandmamma’s little dog. 

At the fifth we were old friends, and were 
playing together like two children. 

Maria, the silent spectator of all this fun, 
had not got any further than to say to him, 
“Signor professor.” . 

* This is the last game of play I shall have 
with you,” said Dr, Edmondo to the lap dog, 
giving him a slap on his nose. 

I was sitting on the floor, “Why?” I 
exclaimed, opening my eyes very wide. 

“For the simple reason,” he answered, 
turning to grandmamma who was seated in 








the easy chair, “that the signora has quite 
recovered.” 

“ And you are not coming any more ; not 
any more?” I asked. 

‘‘T hope not to come any more as a doctor, 
but on New Year’s Day, for instance, I shall 
do myself the pleasure of calling to give you 
my good wishes.” 

“ As a friend,” grandmamma said with her 
kind smile. The doctor bowed. 

“On New Year’s Day!” I pursued; “ to 
day is the twenty-sixth of November. Only 
think ! there is more than a month to wait.” 

Maria looked at me imploringly, grand- 
mamma’s face expressed astonishment, the 
doctor’s curiosity ; they were all looking at 
me, but I was not atall disconcerted. 

“ But really—say yourself, grandmamma— 
what would you think of a friend who passed 
the door five or six times in the day, and 
never came in?” 

Grandmamma pressed her lips together— 
Maria became most serious—the doctor 
smiled. 

“T cannot understand, grandmamma, why 
you look so strange. You cannot think what 
I have said is nonsensical? ” 

“Esther is still a child,” grandmamma 
said to the doctor, forcing a laugh. 

“Quite a child,” my sister chimed in ; “ she 
has not yet learned that it is not proper 
always to say what one thinks.” 

“Not proper to say what one thinks?” 
I exclaimed. “But if it would make me 
sorry for the doctor not to come any’more to 
laugh and play with me, why then should I 
not say so. . .?” 

All three looked at me fixedly: I felt un- 
comfortable, got red hot, and said to the 
doctor almost crying: “ Please forgive me if 
I have said anything improper... But Iam 
only a country girl and I do not know how 
people behave in town. I am really quite a 
child !” 

All three laughed at my distress, and the 
doctor bending towards my sister said to 
her, “ How old is the Signorina Esther?” 

“Seventeen,” answered Maria, smiling. 

I jumped up quickly, crying: “Stay there; 
stop quiet just one moment in that position ; 
I have discovered a likeness.” And then I 
ran away. 

When I came back I was holding a picture 
in my hands. 

The doctor and my sister were still bend- 
ing towards each other and were laughing. 
Doctor Edmondo is not handsome; but when 
he speaks, his eyes sparkle, and his whole 
countenance changes. My sister, always 
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pretty, at that moment made one long to kiss| was heard but Maria’s suppressed breathing. 
her. “ Antonio has refused,” Edmondo con- 

I was happy; now at last I saw her also) tinued. 
smiling to my doctor, as I called him. ** Antonio has refused ?” my sister said, and 

Triumphantly I showed the picture repre-| her breathing became more and more op- 
senting Paul and Virginia with their heads| pressed. 
near together. . . . My sister became crim-| “He has refused,” continued my brother- 
son, and darted a look at me terrible as| in-law. “ He could not resolve to sacrifice love 
thunder; the doctor forced a dry laugh . . .| to duty. His wife threw herself on her knees 
I screamed with joy! before him, showed him their child, and im- 

“What is the matter with you?” grand-| plored him for love of that poor baby and for 
mamma asked me. |love of her not to expose himself to such 

“Oh!” I exclaimed as I went away with| danger. Maria,” and he looked at her, pres- 
my picture, “I have an idea! a beautiful| sing her hand lovingly, “ what would you say 
presentiment . . . a delightful dream !” |of a wife who required her husband not 

A beautiful presentiment indeed had flashed | to undertake a charge by which he might 
that moment into my mind; and now that| procure the approval of his own conscience, 
my charming dream has been realized, now| and the esteem and gratitude of others? . 
that I have seen those two heads bent to-| of a wife who preferred her husband’s dis- 
wards each other in love, just like the heads| honour to knowing he was exposed to danger 
of Paul and Virginia, I may well say that it} for love of his fellow creatures? . . . who 
was my continual indiscreet sayings, my pith-| liked better to have one tear of her own wiped 
less thoughtless remarks—as Maria called| away than to see the tears of so many, many 
them—that were the cause of an affection| unhappy ones dried up . . .?” 
arising in those two hearts which was to lead; Maria looked at him fixedly; she was 
them to great happiness. | trembling, and as pale as one dead. 

God makes us and then pairs us. Who| “What do you say about it?” her husband 
could have found him anywhere in the world a| asked her again, throwing his arms round 
companion more worthy of him, a companion | her. 
able to share a life of sacrifice with such self-| She let her head fall on his breast, and 
denial. | murmured softly, “Ah, it is true . . . at 

* * * * * | would be selfish.” 

One day my brother-in-law came home pale| Edmondo covered his Maria’s face with 
and agitated. | kisses and went out. I was sobbing in the 

“ What is the matter with you?” I said to/ window recess, when all at once she looked 
him. He looked at me and did not answer.|round as if bewildered, took a step © oF 
His wife asked the same question ; he looked|two towards me, and fell fainting into my 
at her and then answered,—“ The cholera has | arms. 
broken out.” | When she opened her eyes again she would 

“The cholera! how dreadful!” I ex-|be carried back to the window, just that she 
claimed. | might put out her head and look at the hos- 

“ The cholera !” my sister murmured softly. | pital. 

** Antonio and I have been selected to visit} Ah, my dear window recess! 








There I 
those affected with it at the hospital.” pressed an angelinmy arms! There I learnt 
There was a moment of silence ; nothing | what life is, and how we ought to love ! 
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BY MARY E. SHIPLEY, 
AUTHOR OF GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXII. | crowns on the head of the old king, the 
| bright stones of the circular walls standing 
“JT am sure Alice will be far better at| out in clear relief against the dark woods 
home,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine, as they| around, that to be able to examine those 
met at breakfast the next morning. |so-wonderful walls at leisure was a most 
The air was warm but clear, and the/enchanting thought. Besides, they were 
early September sun shone through the plane} relics of the old Teutons, and as such 
trees and glowed on the beautiful leaves of\especially interesting. Yes, they would 
the chestnuts which shaded their little) certainly go; and Mrs. Chamberlaine went 
garden bower where the table was laid. It was| back to the girls full of pleasure at her 
just the day for an excursion, and she felt| success, for she was so kind-hearted she 
sorry to disappoint the girls; yet she did|could never bear to interfere with their 
not like to leave Alice, and scarcely approved | enjoyment. 
of their going without some older lady. | They set off soon after eleven, Percy 
Thyrza said nothing; she had made so|handing the two German ladies into the 
many plans since they had parted last/ carriage with an elaborate politeness not 
evening on the strength of Percy's look,| lost upon them, though they had as poor 
that she felt if this day’s expedition were|an opinion of Englishmen as most of their 
given up it would be like loosening a stone| nation, their knowledge unfortunately being 
which would endanger the safety of an| restricted to the tourists they had met with 
entire building. But she would not stir | on various summer journeys. After all, one 
herself to hinder the course of events; she| cannot quite wonder at their prejudices, con- 


left Sophy to do that for her. | sidering the normal type of English people 
“You would not like to leave Alice with | it is one’s fate to encounter on the Continent. 
Frau Hernsheim?” she asked. | Those who could appreciate the delights of 


The lady in question was rather an invalid, | travel are frequently those who do not pos- 
and seldom went beyond the Kurgarten.|sess the means to go; and those who can 
She had taken a fancy to Alice, and Mrs. | afford it are too often of the snobbish order, 
Chamberlaine had no doubt she would be| who “do” the Rhine or Switzerland as the 
kind to her, but then she did not like to/ordinary rich American “does” Europe, 
leave the child, and said so. | because it is the thing, and sounds well, and 

Thyrza mentally condemned her as a/they fondly dream of the impression they 
slave to all Alice’s whims and fancies, but}make on the aborigines, such impression 
Sophy understood her mother better, and/ being greatly to the discredit of the country 
only said, “ Perhaps a bright idea will come} whose name they proudly bear. So the two 
to us.” | Frauleins made the most of Percy’s ceremo- 

Not far off was another little shady nook | nious attentions, and thought him quite un; 
where the three spinster ladies were talking | English, which to their minds was the highest 
solemnly at their early meal. “If I thought | compliment they could pay him; while Thyrza 
it would be of any use, I would ask them,” said | and Sophy, too glad not to be hindered of 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, “but Fraulein Lottchen| their excursion, grudged none of the polite- 
could never go, she is far too fat ; and as to/ness, and were in a mood to be satisfied with 
the others, I am doubtful.” | anything, 

“ We can but ask,” said Sophy. They drove through the narrow, old- 

So Mrs. Chamberlaine went and_ ex-| fashioned streets of Cronberg, and then left the 
plained her dilemma. The eldest declined | carriage, all being proud of their pedestrian 
on the plea of rheumatism, but the others! powers, and delighting in the sweet, still 
were delighted ; the youngest, who was the|September air. Close to the village the 
fat one, being enthusiastic in her expressions | orchards were laden with fruit, and further on 
of pleasure. So long had they seen the two | the road led through a valley, whose bright 
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green meadows, intersected with tiny stream- 
lets, were gay with purple loosestrife, forget- 
me-nots, meadow-sweet, and other flowers 
which revel in moisture. Now and then a 
solitary autumn crocus lifted a pale purple 
blossom on its pure white stalk, looking like 
a dainty little lady among her humbler 
though not less beautiful rustic companions. 

Fraulein Lottchen selected Thyrza as her 
own particular companion, and this arrange- 
ment placed them rather in advance of Percy 
and the others. Nevermind ! she was far too 
fat to reach the top of the mountain, Thyrza 
felt convinced ; so she lived in hopes of a 
more satisfactory state of things by and by. 
There were some beautiful houses on those 
spots, commanding the best views of the 
higher mountains behind, and also of the 
fertile plains below ; but gradually they left 
human habitations far behind them, and then 
the road led for some distance through a dark 
pine wood, whose sombre shades were cool 
and refreshing after walking in the open sun- 
shine. Then they came suddenly on a tract 
of open moorland, with rough masses of slaty 
rock, making the ascent rather difficult. On 
this sunny spot pink heather, harebells, rich- 
coloured scabious, with glorious clusters of 
sulphur-coloured toadflax, bloomed in pro- 
fusion. Now and then a rocky ledge was 
carpeted by the crumpled blossoms of the 
cistus plant, and the bright rose colour of the 
wild pink was conspicuous among the flowers 
of more sober hue. 

“ How beautiful it is!” said Sophy, “and 
so still and quiet. Well, I have read of the 
solitude of a mountain side, but this is quite 
different from anything I have ever seen. I 
should like to stop here and go no further.” 

“ Oh, don’t do that,” said Thyrza, anxious 
to keep up appearances, “ Look, the road is 
changing into a green path, we cannot be far 
off the top.” 

But this old king was most provokingly yet 
bewitchingly deceptive. If the pathway had 
been direct, the ascent would have been easy, 
but it was continually crossed by other paths 
leading right and left, upwards and down- 
wards, in the most bewildering confusion. It 
was so disappointing when, after reaching a 
point apparently the highest within sight, they 
found they were beginning to descend again, 
and that they had only crossed a smaller 
wooded height in front of the Altkonig where 
the trees had hindered their view. Happily 
they were all in the mood to make light of 
difficulties, the two who had not exchanged a 
word for a long time, but whose thoughts 
were nevertheless occupied with each other, 





comforting themselves with the hope that this 
up and down work would of a certainty tire 
out the rest, who had only physical strength 
to keep them up. It was no joke climbing 
after they recommenced the ascent, for some- 
times they left the path and went straight up, 
holding by the trees. Percy’s strong hand 
was invaluable here, and by its aid they 
reached a place where three paths met, and 
where trees in every direction intercepted 
their view. 

“Let us have lunch,” said Thyrza, sink- 
ing on the turf, looking rather exhausted. 

It was a proposal which met with every 
one’s approval, so the little travelling baskets 
were opened, d7ddchen and fruit distributed, 
and the Rhine wine duly appreciated. 

“It is astonishing how much one can take 
when fatigued,” said the elder of the two 
sisters, by way of apology for enjoying it so 
much ; “it must be the mountain air,” 

Fraulein Lottchen made no fuss about it 
whatever, but laughed and chattered in a way 
which showed how much good it was doing 
her; proving to the English girls that they 
had been mistaken in thinking her always 
solemn, and striking something like apprehen- 
sion into Thyrza’s heart, for surely after such 
a lunch as she was making, she would be in 
better trim for climbing than before, and 
that was, to say the least, very aggravating of 
her. 

“ Now the best thing we can do is to fol- 
low the path,” said Percy, “and if you will 
allow me, I will go first and clear away any 
obstacles we may meet. As to the two 
crowns of the old king, I begin to consider 
them a myth, for not a sign of them appears.” 

The narrow path wound on and on with no 
apparent outlet. It was difficult to resist the 
temptation to climb up the rocky beds of 
mountain streams which promised a more 
rapid ascent, but they persevered; and at 
last, through an opening in the woods which 
had seemed to close round the mountain at 
this point, they came upon a gigantic circular 
wall of loose stones, piled roughly one upon 
another, like an immense stone heap encir- 
cling the mountain. 

‘‘ Now surely our fat friend will succumb,” 
thought Percy, at the same time holding out 
a hand to help her up. 

But no such thing. The spirit of adven- 
ture once roused was difficult to quench ; and 
though she puffed and panted a good deal 
Fraulein Lottchen accomplished the feat of 
climbing the wall. It was an awkward climb 
to every one, for some stones stood out sharp 
and steep from those below them, and many 
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moved when trodden upon. ‘There were 
also ominous gaps between the larger blocks, 
and various other complications suggestive 
of sprained ankles to the less nimble of the 
party. However, by dint of wary footsteps, 
and the help of Percy’s strong hand, they 
arrived at the upper end of the wall, and 
stepped on firm ground again. Here the air 
was sharp and clear, the wind strong, and the 
prospect beautiful. 

“] think I shall stay here,” said the elder of 
the two German ladies; “I do not care to 
venture another climb.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better,” said Percy ; 
“it is really a very awkward business. At 
any rate, we can rest awhile and look at the 
view.” 

“That is a very bad move,” thought 
Thyrza. “They will soon revive and be 
eager to accomplish the next wall. What 
vexatious old things they are !” 

In a few minutes they all announced the 
fact that they were thoroughly rested and 
would like to proceed. 

So on they toiled. Thyrza very silent,and 
Sophy wondering what made her so; while 
the two “ vexatious old things” monopolized 
the “so-polite’’ Englishman, and stumbled 
on bravely. 


A few hundred yards above was another 
wall exactly resembling the one they had 
crossed, and offering the same difficulties as 


that had presented. However, “ what has 
been done can be done again,” says the old 
adage, and they all found themselves safe and 
sound on the other side of this topmost 
crown; and then, of course, there was no- 
thing to prevent their reaching the summit. 

“ Nicely sold,” thought Percy. 

“T fervently hope she will be frightfully 
tired,” thought Thyrza. She alluded more 
to Fraulein Lottchen than to the sister, who 
would have been easily discouraged, but that 
it was not to be heard of that one “so quite 
fat” should climb, and she so thin and spare 
be proved incapable. They were sensitive 
on the score of their powers, and unlike their 
eldest sister, who owned to rheumatism and 
other impedimenta which tell of approaching 
age, these other two clung to the delusion 
that they were yet youthful and equal to any- 
thing. If they had stopped, Sophy would 
have done the same without a doubt, and 
left her free. But now! 

The north-western side of the mountain 
top was clothed with trees, but all the rest 
was covered with long grass, bleached with 
exposure to the sun and wind. Large stones 
scattered over the summit, and nearly hidden 





by the herbage, made walking rather difficult. | 
The whole surface was intersected with tiny 
pathways, quite dry now, but probably in 
winter they would be so many tiny streams. 

* After all, it is not exactly the place for 
making an offer,” thought Percy, as the high 
wind made it a difficult matter for him to 
keep his hat on his head, and carried the || 
words of those who ventured to speak far || 
away from the person to whom they were ad- || 
dressed. “ Very grand, and very fine, and so || 
forth; but this precious wind would make such || 
a shouting business of it that it would never 
do. I must see what can be done going down.” | 
They walked for some distance round the 
mountain top, and then selected the highest 
attainable point to look at the view around 
them. Pre-occupied as were two of the 
gazers, they could not: fail to be impressed 
by the picture before them. The others had 
nothing to distract their attention, and ad- 
mired with all their hearts. 

To the right and left, as far as the eye 
could reach, mountain after mountain un- 
folded itself to their view. Far below in the 
green valleys, the scattered villages, with their 
red-roofed houses and tall church spires, 
seemed to form a link with busy, every-day 
life ; but how far away they appeared! The 
view at the back of the mountain was 
obscured by trees, but the prospect in front, 
towards the south, was one for the eye to 
rest upon with wonder and delight. Directly 
below were the lower peaks of the Taunus ; 
the large ruined fortress of KOnigstein ona || 
lofty hill in the centre, the smaller ruin of || 
Falkenstein on another wooded peak to the || 
right, and the ruins of Cronberg with its two 
churches and clustered houses rising from 
among fertile orchards to the left. Then 
came the smaller slopes of the range, and 
the plain of the Main, which river could be 
detected now and then like a silver thread 
shining in the sunlight. Frankfort with its 
Dom, and Hochst with the lofty tower of its 
ruined fortress, and its numerous tall factory 
chimneys, were the most striking objects in 
the plain. Beyond it could be seen the clear 
outline of the mountains of the Odenwald, 
which stretch from Darmstadt to within a 
short distance of Heidelberg, the Melibocus, 
the highest of the range, being very conspi- 
cuous. Far away to the right the Rhine 
might be traced as far as Worms; then it 
could be seen broad and lake-like as it 
flows through the Rheingau, disappearing 
between the mountains near Bingen, then 
shining once more bright and clear in the 
far distance, only vanishing again among 
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the innumerable hills which bounded the 
horizon. 

The German ladies uttered a mighty 
“ Ach!” for perhaps the twentieth time since 
they had reached the top, when Percy 
pointed out in the extreme distance to the 
southward, the dim outline of the summits 
of the Vosges. 

“T wish Alice were here,” said Sophy, 
‘how she would enjoy it: and mamma—I 
am sure I can never remember it all to tell 
them.” 

And truly it is not a thing to be described, it 
must be seen in all its grandeur to be fully 
appreciated. They all gazed long at the 
splendid panorama, trying to take in the 
wood-clothed peaks, the bright green valleys, 
the smiling villages, and the far-reaching plain, | 
with the majestic Rhine rolling in the dis- 
tance. It was some little time before they 
became fully sensible of the keen wind which 
made them shiver, and suggested the wisdom 
of descending to a more sheltered region. 


“Nonsense ! let them think so if they like. 
It is your opinion I care for, not theirs.” 

It was nearly out now, and Thyrza played 
her part very fairly, torturing a little mountain 
flower with her fingers, and feeling rather hot, 
and—if the truth must be told—just a little 
nervous. 

“It is quite impossible,” said Percy, 
stumbling over his words, and wishing it was 
not so difficult to express his feelings—“ it is 
quite impossible, you know, to go on like this 
for ever; I have been trying over and over 
again to make an opportunity since I came 
here, and never could. Now I must speak. 
You can see I care for you, or at any rate, I 
am sure you knowit. I am quite aware that 
I am not so clever as you are, and I am not 
perfect, but still, all I am and have are yours 
if you will but say ‘Yes.’ Come, Thyrza, 
be merciful, and put me out of my suspense.” 

It was a very blundering speech, but then 
who does speak as he intended beforehand 
when he makes an offer? It was quite 





“ Plucky old fellows, these Teutons !” said 
Percy, in a bland tone of commendation, as he 
helped Fraulein Lottchen gallantly over the 


last stone of the marvellous wall ; ‘and where 


on earth they got their stones from is the | 


puzzle. Well, all honour to their memory!” 


and to Thyrza’s surprise he took off his hat. | 


She had not given him credit for so much 


sentiment, but she was very far from con- | 


demning it, though she might think it foolish. 
As to Sophy the tears came into her eyes, 
and it was perhaps to hide them that she 
ran rather quickly down to the path leading 
to Falkenstein by which they had decided to 
return. Not to be outdone by any such 
youthful feats the two sisters followed to the 
best of their ability, and Percy and Thyrza 
were left behind. 

It seems so easy a matter to improve an 
opportunity when we see it in the distance, 
but on nearer approach the ease of the pro- 
cess disappears considerably, and when once 
it is in our hands, “What shall I do with 
it?” is apt to be the uppermost thought. 
“ Now or never,” said Percy to himself, as 
Fraulein Lottchen’s light dress was hidden 
by a turn in the road. 

“‘ Suppose we sit down and leave those old 
fogies to Sophy’s tender mercies : they have 
been no end of a nuisance.” 

“T am sure they have made themselves 
very agreeable,” said Thyrza—not because she 
thought so, but in the spirit of contradiction 
which so often possessed her, “and_per- 
haps they will think us rude if we don’t 
go on.” 


enough for Thyrza—in fact, conveyed a great 
{deal more than it expressed, and Percy 
| watched her eagerly, his whole heart (such as 
‘it was) one great confusion of hope and 
fear. 

Thyrza had many grave faults, but she 
was not altogether bad. In critical moments 
| there would sometimes appear above the 
muddy waters of her ordinary self some pure 
| white lily of truth. What called it up at 

such moments she could not tell, but there it 
| appeared, and there it was now. Instead of 
| answering Percy’s question, she asked an- 
| other :— ; 
| “ Do you know who my father was ?’ 

“No; but your guardian, or whatever she 
is, is related to the Leslies, and they are all 
right, so that will do, surely.” 

“ T would rather tell you the whole truth,” 
said Thyrza, pulling the petals of the little 
flower apart with a determined hand. 

“All right, I'll listen. Only don't be long, 
or we shall be interrupted.” 

Thyrza never remembered exactly how she 
told him, but tell him she did. Certainly 
she only knew what Mr. Gibson had told her 
that day in Miss Morris’s drawing-room, but 
it was quite enough, and she said it simply 
and without excitement. 

A dead silence followed the announcement. 
Voices far off sounded quite near, and the 
stillness of the mountain side was oppressive ; 
it seemed to Thyrza as if she could scarcely 
breathe as she waited for an answer and none 
came. 

Percy had a touch of parvenuism about 
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him, seldom perceptible, but existing never- 
theless. It may not be to his credit to state 
it, but his first thought on hearing Thyrza’s 
communication was of his coat-of-arms, and 
how very odd a pick-axe would look among 
its quarterings. 

It was a thought calculated to strike him 
dumb, and dumb he was; and not one of 
those fortuitous circumstances which one 
reads of in books came to break the painfully 
awkward silence. For the earth does not 
open to swallow us up when it would seem 
the truest kindness on her part to do so; 
neither does some opportune hand appear to 
dash the bitter cup from our lips, and prevent 


our drinking the draught, as Thyrza drank it|had ever performed. 
| with it, for the rapid strides up and down her 


now, to the ' very dregs. 

But her woman’s pride came to her aid, | 
and after enduring the torture till she felt she | 
could bear it no longer, she broke the spell | 
by saying, “I think we had better join the 
others.” 

Even then he did not speak ; but he rose 
at once, and they began the descent. It was 


bad enough to walk by his side, but infinitely 
worse to have to take his hand, which was at 
times a matter of necessity, as in their con: 
fusion they had missed the right path, and 
had to make their way over rough stones 


which were loose and uneven, and needed a 
helping hand to keep her firm as she stepped 
onthem. At last the regular road was reached, 
itself uneven and very steep, but still good 
enough for Thyrza to walk on without the 
assistance of that hand which she felt in- 
clined to fling far from her whenever it was 
held out to help her. Then they came upon 
Sophy and her friends, all busy among the 
whortleberries, raspberries, and blackberries, 
which grew in profusion on the lower slopes 
of the mountain. 

“Here you are at last! I thought you 
were never coming,” said Sophy ; waiting for 
no reply, but adding at once, “I never saw 
such delicious raspberries as there are here.” 

“T will gather some for Alice,” said Thyrza, 
as if nothing had happened, feeling thankful 
for any employment which would be natural, 
and at the same time take her away from| 
Percy’s hateful presence. She was a good 
actress, and disguised her feelings effectually, 
though on the homeward road Fraulein 
Lottchen regarded her long vigorous steps 
with something of envy, for she was feeling 
exceedingly tired, and, unlike Thyrza, was 
thankful to get into the carriage at Cron- 
berg. 

Arrived at the hotel, Thyrza slipped away 
upstairs to Alice while Percy was bidding 














them good evening. Never again would she 
speak to him, she was determined, unless he 
changed his mind, which she was perfectly 
certain he never would, and so she escaped 
from his presence. Afterwards she joined in 
all Sophy’s eloquent descriptions of the day’s 
feat, and told Alice in such graphic terms of 
the splendid view from the mountain top that 
the child said it was almost as good as being 
there, and went to sleep to dream of it. 

As to Thyrza, neither sleep nor dreams 
could be her portion that night. She longed 
to walk off her excitement, to tear or destroy 
something, for she felt in a mad rage, and 
lying still was the most difficult penance she 
3ut she went through 


| room would have attracted the attention of 
| others, and, beyond all things, she was anxious 
to keep her mortification and disappointment 
to herself. Yet even now, angry and indig- 
nant as she felt with Percy, contemptible as 
he was in her eyes, her fury was more directed 
against Miss Thornton for placing her in so 
false a position, than towards him, who, being 
neither true-born gentleman nor native hero, 
had treated her truthfulness in a manner which 
to think of was to cause her blood to boil, 
and make her wish him every manner of 
evil. 

With the earliest streak of dawn she rose 
from her sleepless bed, dressed, and then took 
from her drawer Percy’s birthday gift. There 
were many views in it, some which she had 
brought from Heidelberg, others of Bingen 
and the more immediate neighbourhood of 
Lindenhain. She took them all out with the 
greatest care, then wrapped up the book, and 
directed it to Percy Graham, Esquire, in a 
hand which showed no signs of faltering or 
nervousness. Presently she dressed herself 
for walking, and went out into the still, cool 
air of the September morning, with the early 
sun twinkling on the richly beaded grass. 
First she went to the hotel lower down the 
village to get rid of her hateful burden. A 
servant was sweeping the steps, and to him 
she gave the parcel with an ease and lightness 
of manner assumed for the occasion, and then 
turned round by another path to climb the 
hill. Had she been at liberty to feel it, she 
might have been conscious of fatigue and stiff- 
ness after her climb of yesterday, but she was 
too excited to be conscious of anything but a 
desire to keep in motion; so she walked on 
and on. ‘The steeper the hill, the more 
strength required to overcome it; and she 
returned in time for the garden breakfast, tired 
certainly, but not looking more so than Sophy, 
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who had slept till the very last minute and 
then hurried down. 

Thyrza felt sure that Percy would, as in duty 
bound, present himself at the hotel some time 
to-day to inquire after the welfare of the ladies; 
so as early as possible after breakfast she 
made the posting of a letter an excuse for 
going into the village, and then turned into 
one of the valley paths, and wandered aim- 
lessly up and down till it was time for dinner, 
and she knew she must return. Their German 
companions of the day before were at the /ab/e 
a’ héte, and though they owned to a little very 
excusable fatigue, chattered about the events 
of yesterday, and the splendid view, and the 
magnificence of everything, in a way which 
made monosyllables from Thyrza and Sophy 
quite enough for the occasion. Afterwards in 
their private sitting-room Sophy began at 
once :— 

“ Where have you been all the morning, 
Thyrza? Percy came and stayed an hour, 
but nowhere could we find you. I should have 
thought yesterday’s walk sufficient without 
another to-day.” 

“ Nothing cures stiffness from one walk so 
much as taking another; the second coun- 
teracts the fatigue of the first,” observed 
Thyrza, drily. “ I have been walking most of 
the time.” 

“Then I am quite sure you ought to rest 
now,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine, making her lie 
down on the sofa. Thyrza had no power left 
wherewith to resist, so she obeyed, but took 
up her little work-case and began to knit. 

“Of course, Percy came in the first place 
to look after us, but in the second—well, you 
will never guess his second reason ; I was 
never so astonished in my life.” 

“ Astonish me, then,” said Thyrza, in the 
most natural manner possible. 

“ He has had news which makes him go on 
quicker than he had intended, and he left by 
the one o'clock train to-day. He is going 
down the Danube. But perhaps he has told 
you?” 

“No; he has talked about the Danube 
occasionally, but he did not say he was going 
so soon. However, I’m not particularly 
surprised. It is glorious weather, and he will 
see it to perfection. Is he going alone ?” 

“ That he did not say. He seemed rather 
in a hurry, but we made him stay an hour to 
give you a chance of returning. Naughty 
girl ! it was too bad to disappoint him.” 

“ How should I be aware of his sudden 
freaks?” asked Thyrza, with a laugh, as her 
ball rolled off the sofa to the floor, and Alice 
got up to search for it. 








She took it so very coolly that Sophy did 
not know what to make of her. 

“ Do you think they have quarrelled ?” she 
asked of her mother later in the day when 
Alice and Thyrza were out of the room. 

“Tam sure I cannot say. Thyrza is not 
one to betray anything, and nothing seemed 
amiss with Percy ; but that is nothing to go 
by. Some people cannot be judged by their 
way of taking things ; time will show.” And 
there they let the matter rest, to Thyrza’s 
satisfaction, 

They stayed only a week more at Linden- 
hain. Afterwards came the home journey 
down the river, to which, spite of the inter- 
mediate enjoyment, Alice had been looking 
forward all the time. But what to Thyrza 
were the Lorlei, or the lake-like waters and 
the picturesque banks of St. Goar, the an- 
tique beauty of Boppart, or the meeting of the 
two rivers at Coblenz? The “castled crag 
of Drachenfels,” and the rich tints with which 
the first breath of autumn had beautified the 
foliage were lost upon her, and she failed to 
sympathize with the others on their regret at 
the gradual dwindling of the majestic river 
into an ordinary stream between flat banks as 
they neared Cologne. 

A few days at Brussels revived her a little, for 
in the excitement of amusements, and of shop 
ping in the gay town, she could occasionally 
forget herself and the object of her contempt. 

And when she arrived at Rosebank, hate- 
ful as Percy was in her estimation, yet worse 
and worse grew her opinion of the innocent 
cause of her disappointment; and could 
hard thoughts have killed her, Miss Thornton 
would have been murdered over and overagain. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BeauTiruL Kent! fairest of England’s fair 
counties, with her magnificent woods, and 
heathy commons, and endless, ever-beautiful 
variety of hill and dale. There is something 
peculiarly her own in the greyness of her park 
fences, and the leafy coolness of her country 
lanes; to say nothing of the spires of village 
churches rising above their mantle of ivy 
through clustering trees, and the music of her 
brooks and streams which wind at will through 
her radiant meadows. Who can wonder that 
the noble Jad, not the least worthy of her sons, 
when condemned to die for not submitting to 
his country’s enemy, as he stood amidst the 
craven slaves on Chinese soil, felt as he had 
never felt before the exceeding beauty of 
the home to which he had bidden his last 
good-bye >— 
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‘* Far Kentish hop-grounds round him seemed tranquil, solemn past. She sat on after the 
Like dreams to come and go, two ladies had gone by, but her dream had 
Bright leagues of cherry blossoms gleamed, b ; 2 rayeg hio® 
Gne dheet of living snow ; een interrupted, and she could not join its 
The smoke above his father’s door broken thread; so she strolled farther on 
In soft grey eddies hung ; towards Sandgate and back again, wishing 
Must he thes see It tise BO More, that there could be some places left on earth 
Rang Sy AGREE Os peting ! which trouble would not invade. 
She had been now some weeks at Folke- 
stone, and was much stronger and better 
Ai Reatish ted omnit dia; altogether than when she came. She had 
And so, with eye that would not shrink, taken long country walks on the Canterbury 
With knee to man unbent, | Road, where she loved to linger by St. 
Unfaltering on the dreadful brink Thomas’s Well, where tradition says the pil- 
Fo lis red grave he went. grims used to turn aside and drink the cool, 
And how full of hallowed associations is | fresh water; up to the old encampment, 
the very name of the county on whose green | bearing (in common with other similar spots) 
slopes the banner of the cross was first|the name of Casar’s Camp; and once, but 
unfurled! What saintly memories of holy /only once, she had climbed -to the summit 
lives crowd round its ancient churches and | of the Sugar-loaf, which once reached, she 
its tombs! what odour of sanctity lingers |had no desire to leave, for the view was en- 
in the names of Queen Bertha, and of St. | trancing, and she was never weary of Eastware 
Alphege the martyr-archbishop, who, like} Bay. She had almost lived out of doors, 
the unlettered private of the Buffs in these | delighting in the cliff path, or better still, 
later days, stood firm to his country’s rights,|the shingly beach. Mrs. Gibson and the 
and upheld her dignity with the sacrifice of | girls, watching her with loving anxiety, saw 
his life! Who can think of the Canterbury | the restlessness which had prompted such 
pilgrims without going back in imagination |long walks when she was scarcely equal to 
to the ancient days of Chaucer's time, when | them gradually subside to a quieter power of 
all that even in our time makes the pe-|enjoyment of sea and sky and rest. Mr. 
culiarly reverend character of the dear old} Gibson had as yet been unable to join them, 
city was then centuries old? Can any other| but he was expected to-morrow for a week 
county boast so rich a heritage of all things | or two, and then they were to return home, 
noble and beautiful combined? Then what; The white coast of France had been un- 
a haughty front she lifts towards the sea at | usually bright and clear for two or three days 
her opposite neighbour France! and how | past, betokening rain, and towards evening 
proudly dash the waves of the fair blue |a cool breeze sprang up, the sun sank behind 
Channel at the foot of her stately crags ! |a bank of watery clouds, and all through the 
Cousin Deborah was musing on all this | |night and most of the next day it rained. 
one bright September morning as she sat on | ‘One is apt to grudge a wet day when at 
a projecting rock below the grass-covered | the sea-side, and, spite of its unpromising 
foundation of the old convent, the name of aspect, the girls had fortified themselves in 
whose abbess is still preserved as one of the |waterproofs, and, accompanied by Miss 
patron saints of the parish church of Folkestone | Thornton, taken a brisk walk up and down 
a mile away. Foundations have, more than’ the Lees before lunch. Afterwards they 
any other ruins, 2 mournful look, and Miss , were all sitting at work, when Mrs. and Miss 
Thornton was wondering whether the sea Leslie were announced, and Cousin Deborah 
or the old Danes had swept away the original recognised the two ladies who had more 
building, in which she was far more interested | than once disturbed her peace of mind. 
than in the later monastery destroyed by; “So glad to have the pleasure of meeting 
Henry the Eighth, when there passed her on ‘you at last,” said Mrs. Leslie, giving cousin 
the beach below two ladies whom she had Deborah a kiss from which she perceptibly 
often seen before, and the elder of whom she ‘shrank, “so very glad! I felt sure it must 
felt sure she knew. It was no pleasant re- be you, and I said so to Mary; but still I 
collection that the impression called up, for could not be quite certain till I saw the 
there was something unmistakably like her | visitors’ list. Mary, this ismy cousin Deborah, 
old enemy Mrs. Parker in both face and Miss Bryant’s friend, you know.” 
figure which struck her now, making| Mary, who was looking pale and delicate, 
her feel strongly the contrast between the | shook hands silently with Miss Thornton, 
restless, worrying, living present, and the | who recovered herself as well as she could, 


Yes, honcur calls ; with strength like steel 
He puts the vision by ; 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 
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and made the two elder ladies and their 
daughters known to each other. There was 
a degree of stiffness about the Gibsons on 
this occasion to which the ostentatious ease 
of Mrs. Leslie’s manner was a marked con- 
trast; but they talked all the ordinary common- 
places, and allowed no awkward pauses, only 
sometimes it was difficult for Mrs. Gibson to 
devote herself to Mary when she could hear 
what was passing between Mrs. Leslie and 
Miss Thornton. 

‘* T was so glad to meet with Miss Bryant ; 
such a dear girl she seems ; and such a fine, 
upright figure! I am always holding her up 
as an example to Mary.” 

Mary’s face flushed as she overheard the 
remark, and she talked faster in order to 
drown further revelations. 

“It seems to be quite a link between us. 
I look upon our meeting as truly providential ; 
for, dear girl! it is only natural I should feel 
interested in her.” 

“She has been thoroughly enjoying her 
visit,” said Miss Thornton, not knowing what 
else to say. 

“Ves ; they return on the roth. I hada 
note from her this morning. But of course 
you know her movements better than I do.” 

Cousin Deborah winced a little; she 
would not own to Mrs. Leslie that it was 
more than a fortnight since she had heard 
from Thyrza, and that at this present time 
she was quite in ignorance as to her move- 
ments. She simply said, “ It has been a de- 
lightful time for her.” 

“Yes, and the Chamberlaines are very 
nice people. Mary, Thyrza said they had 
fixed the roth for their return, did she not?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“ And it was so very pleasant that Mr. 
Graham should have joined them ; a gentle- 
man is always such a help in country expedi- 
tions.” 

Miss Thornton did not even know the 
gentleman by name, though she would not 
say so, but she was all the while perfectly 
conscious that Mrs. Leslie was fully aware 
of the ignorance which she tried to conceal. 

“ And they have made a good many,” she 
said. 

“ Expeditions? Oh yes; of course they 
are the chief charm in a place among the 
mountains.” 

“ Thyrza and Miss Chamberlaine seem to 
be great friends,” said Miss Thornton, for the 
sake of saying something. 

“Yes; not that Miss Chamberlaine is 
Thyrza’s equal, far from it ; but she is a nice, 
amiable girl.” 











Thus they went on, Mrs. Leslie blandly 
putting questions which she knew would sting 
her cousin to the quick, and Miss Thornton 
using every effort to conceal her mortifica- 
tion. .The visitors left at last, and as soon 
as the door was closed, cousin Deborah said, 
with a gasp,— 

“Now I suppose we shall have to return 
her call : what possessed her to come ?” 

“T don’t like her at all,” said Emily, while 
her younger sister pronounced her insuffer- 
able. 

“What do you think, Ellen? Must I go? 
If I do, it will be only for Thyrza’s sake.” 

“Perhaps it would be better; it need not 
lead to any intimacy.” 

“Ah! you don’t know that woman; she 
is her mother over again; she has a way of 
worming herself into intimacy with people 
against their will, No, I don’t think I shall 
go; it can do no good.” 

Mrs. Gibson said nothing, and Miss 
Thornton was silent for some little time; 
then Mr. Gibson came in: he had seen the 
two ladies descending the steps, and wanted 
to know who they were. 

He gave no opinion as to the wisdom of 
returning the call, and no one else aliuded to 
it; till one day Miss Thornton said to Mrs. 
Gibson, “‘ Ellen, I have been turning it over 
in my mind, and I think I ought to go. Will 
you come with me?” 

Mrs. Gibson did not ask whither; she 
knew quite well; so the two dressed and 
went to offer up themselves at Thyrza’s 
shrine, for it was solely on her account that 
Miss Thornton had decided to go. She would 
put no stumblingblocks in her child’s way 
by seeming to disapprove of an intimacy not 
really wrong; but it was a pleasing surprise 
to find Mary alone, and to know that her 
mother would not be home for more than 
an hour. 

“T am afraid you are ill,” said cousin 
Deborah, in the gentle, caressing tone she 
was accustomed to use with any one young 
and weak, and quite forgetting Mary’s ob- 
noxious mother and grandmother, as she 
noticed the pale cheeks and drooping eye- 
lids. 

“T took cold the day we called on you, 
and a cold always pulls me down,” she said ; 
“but I am much better to-day, and perhaps 
to-morrow I may go out.” 

“ Poor child! and you are all alone ?” 

“Yes; mamma had to go with Effie: we 
have a maid with us, but it is nicer for one of 
us to be with her. You have not seen Effie, 
I think ?” 
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“Ts she your sister ?” 

“Ves, a little girl: she is always running 
on before us or lagging behind. I dare say 
you would not notice her.” 

“Ts she like your mother ?” 

“No, she is like me. It is very funny all 
of us are like papa, Edmund as well.” 

“So much the better,” thought Miss 
Thornton ; but she did not say so. 

‘‘Does your papa come down occa- 
sionally ?” 

“Ves, he was here on Saturday, and Ed- 
mund too, They left on Monday morning.” 

“ Have you plenty of books?” asked Mrs. 
Gibson. 


Would you like to see papa?” she said, 
suddenly turning to Miss Thornton ; ‘“‘ there | 
is his likeness in my album on the table, if| 
you would not mind giving it to me.” 

“ What could he have seen in Elizabeth ?” | 
thought Miss Thornton, as she looked at | 
Mr. Leslie's honest eyes and mouth, speaking | 
of anything rather than deceit and scheming. | 
‘©T like the face very much,” she said aloud. 
“ And this is your brother, Iam sure. I need 
not ask, for he is your father over again.” 

“ Yes, and that is Sophy Chamberlaine ; 
perhaps Thyrza has told you that Edmund 
seems very fond of her.” 

“ Of whom ?” 

“ Of Sophy.” 

“‘ No, she has not said anything.” 

‘Well, perhaps she would not like to do 
so, as nothing has been said yet ; and perhaps 
I ought not to have mentioned it; but [ can’t 
help thinking of it a good deal: I should like 
Sophy for a sister.” 

“ You may trust us,” said cousin Deborah ; 
while Mrs. Gibson added, “ One can’t help 
seeing these things in the distance; but we 
shall not say anything. And who is this ?” 

“Oh, that is my aunt, Mrs. Starcross ;” 
and so they went on through the book. 

They only just escaped Mrs. Leslie, for 
Mary seemed so glad to have them with her 
that it was only kind to stay; and Miss 
Thornton’s kindness of heart so overcame 
her bitter feelings against her old enemy that 
the next day, having watched her pass the 
window with Effie, she called again on Mary 





with some lovely flowers and a favourite book 
to amuse her. Emily and her sister also 
went once or twice, and a little intimacy 
sprang up in spite of Miss Thornton’s first 
horror of such a result. But she was far too 
kind to neglect an opportunity of doing a 


fault of her mother’s. She was still far from 
well when the Gibsons were ready to leave 
Folkestone, and went to say good-bye. 

“T shall never forget you,” said Mary, 
gratefully, “and I shall hear of you sometimes 
from Thyrza ;” and she held up her face for 
a kiss. 

Cousin Deborah gave it: it might not be 
a kiss of forgiveness for her mother’s and 
grandmother’s wrong-doings, but it meant 
good-will with regard to herself; and though 
afterwards Miss Thornton felt it had been a 
little compromise of her dignity, she was glad 





“ Yes, thank you,—too many, I think, for I} 
make my head ache with reading them. | 





good deed, and Mary's weakness was no 


she had given it. 

“Poor child !” she thought, “she must be 
wretched with such a mother. 1 should like 
to invite her to Walford. But no; it might 
make Thyrza jealous. Noone shall come in 
her way, poor darling ! but when she comes 
home perhaps she may like a companion, and 
then we can see.” 

Long before this tne mystery of her mourn- 
ing dress had been explained to Mrs. Gibson 
but after the first few sentences on the subject, 
nothing more had passed, and true delicacy 
of feeling on the part of the Gibsons ignored 
the fact of it, except in deeper tenderness of 
manner and speech towards her. Still, it 
seemed to Mrs. Gibson that a longer absence 
from home just then would be desirable, and 
when she urged it cousin Deborah did not 
object; she said she would be glad to miss 
the church-opening on St. Andrew’s Day, 
but added, Jaughingly, that would detain her 
longer at Lowton than she might be wel- 
come. 

“No fear of that,” said Mr. Gibson. 

They were sitting on some of the large 
smooth rocks just beyond the old founda. 
tions ; the retreating tide was gently sighing 
as it withdrew from the shingly beach, and 
the soft warm haze of October was over all 
things. The sea was calm, and the ships at 
anchor off Dungeness looked like white- 
winged moths in the still distance. On the 
cliff the furze was yellow and the blackberries 
were ripe, while brilliant-ccloured autumn 
flowers gleamed brightly from among the 
dark leaves. 

“ Tf only I could be sure about that Phasbe 
Hutchins,” said Miss Thornton, with her gaze 
fixed far out at sea. 

“Sure that she will not come to South 
Walford ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘ Answer me one thing, Deborah: are you 
thinking of Thyrza or of yourself?” 

Miss Thornton started. Her cousin was in 
the habit of speaking plainly, but she had 
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not expected this,—perhaps because she was | 


not aware exactly of the state of her own | 


heart on the matter. The girls were where 
they usually loved to be, at the very edge of 
the waves, and only Mrs. Gibson overheard 
her husband’s question. She was always 
inclined to make allowance for cousin De- 
borah, and now she said reproachfully, “ Oh, 
John, what a question to ask !” 

* He is quite right, Ellen, and I will answer 
him in a minute or two.” 

But it was quite ten 
spoke again, and Mr. 
begun a quiet little 


} 
she 


minutes before she 

and Mrs. Gibson had 

chat of their own before 
answered the question. Then she said 

abrupt ly, 

‘It is for 

I know, 


Thyrza’s sake, in a great degree, 
because it would be so sad for her 

so dreadful altogether; but it is for my 
own I should not like it to be 
known that the child I had adopted could 
have such a disreputable relation hanging 
ibout. I dare say it is pride—yes, of course, 
it must be; but still——” 

‘oFt 1s my hard, I know,” 


sake too. 


said Mr. ¢ 


ribson; 


still, right is right, and nothing can make it 
different ; and if this mode of life seems the 


[ 
best for the wretched woman, we must permit 


it, no matter how humiliating to ourselves. 
Make up your mind, Deborah, that it is the 


right thing, and then trust the consequences.’ 

‘I thought I had made up my mind long 
but I suppose a resolution not very 
self-supporting wants a good many reminders 
to prop it up. Should I tell cook, in case 
she should go there in my aig ga s?? 

“T don’t think I would; it would only 
excite suspicion. It would be quite time 
enough if anything did occur; so be easy, 
Deborah.” 

Words so simple to say, so difficult to carry 
out; but Miss Thornton looked at the beau- 
tiful blue Channel, 
many changes of turmoil and repose, she had 
rested her gaze so often during the past six 
weeks. “Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed,” were the words that came into her 


ago ; 


mind as she thought of the chafing fury of | 


its stormy moods, and remembered who had 
set their bounds. 

“‘T will try to be easy,” she said in reply. 
‘And now I must go to the girls ; the sea is 
so calm, there is scarcely breath enough up 
here ;” and she went down to the edge of the 
waves. 


CHAPTER XXIM, ° 


said Sophy, as she walked up and down the |as others did. 


IX. 


on whose face, through | 


|garden with her mother the morning alter 
their return to Rosebank. The flower-beds 
were rich in the glowing scarlet of geraniums 
not yet touched by the frost, and delicious 


heliotrope and deep blue lobelia with the 


luxuriance of their summer's growth filled up 
every space where geraniums and verbenas 
were not. Thin films of gauzy cobwebs veiled 
the beauty of the major convolvulus flowers, 
twining round and in and out the trellised 
arbour, and graceful festoons of dark brown 
Virginian creeper covered the lower walls 
and curtained the windows. Over the river 
the grass on the towing-path was bleached by 
the summer's sun, ana tall thistles lifted their 
purple tufts against the park fence under- 
neath trees clothed in rich shades of yellow 
and brown, ready to let fall their leaves at 
the first breath of winter. But it was warm 
still, and the sky was blue and hazy as Sophy 
sniffed the sweet morning air and told her 
how nice it was to be at home. 

‘I wonder where Thyrza is?” said Mrs, 
Chamberlaine, after fully echoing her daugh- 
ter’s sentiments; “I thought she looked 
very tired yesterday.” 

“Unpacking, I dare say; she said she 
should set about that directly after breakfast, 
so that Alice might lose no time ; she thinks 
the holidays have been long enough.” 

She is so conscientious,” said Mrs. Cham- 
berlaime in all sincerity. “Go in and tell 
her I shall not expect lessons to begin till 
Monday.” 

Sophy found Thyrza on her knees in her 
room disinterring the contents of her travel- 
ling trunk. She did not look up, but went 
on as if no one had come in. 

“* Mamma says you need not hurry, Thyrza, 
|she does not want lessons to begin before 
Monday.” 

‘She will ruin Alice 
days.” 
| ‘*Oh, I think she was considering you 

quite as much as Alice; she is afraid you are 
tired.” 

“Nonsense! I am ready for anything. 
Come, Sophy, why don’t you unpack? There 
are ever so many things to arrange; those 
ornaments from Brussels, and all the photo- 
graphs.” 

“ Plenty of time forthat. Weare enjoying 
the garden: why don’t you come too? Now 
lo.” 

Thyrza obeyed ; not that she wished to do 
so, but she had spent the last two or three 


mother 


with such long holi- 


| weeks in endeavouring to conceal her feelings, 
‘“‘ AFTER all, it is very nice to be at home,”| and was afraid to betray unwillingness to do 


t 


Not a line from Percy had 
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come to explain the abrupt termination of 
what he had begun to say on the mountain 
side, neither did she expect one, but still he 
was as constantly in her thoughts as ever, 
only in a very different fashion, for if she 
could have done him any injury she would 
have rejoiced in her power to do it. She 
was vexed with herself too, after all her 
scheming, to have let him slip through her 
fingers at last, and angry with the inspiration 
of truth which, in spite of herself, she had 
obeyed with such annoying results. She was 
far from being thankful that as yet one holy 
influence had not died out of her heart; per- 
haps, considering the circumstances and her 
own undisciplined mind, this was scarcely to 
be expected ; but nevertheless she had an 
uneasy consciousness of being angry against 
Him who is truth and light, and whose 
Spirit had prompted the speech which had 
met with no answer. 

The morning was spent between the garden 
and the house, unpacking and arranging trea- 
sures, and a general settling of affairs. Soon 
after lunch the Graham girls called, and 
Thyrza was on guard at once. 

* We thought you werein Wales,” said Sophy. 

“So we were till two days ago, and we 
were not at all sure you were at home. So 
we walked down tosee. I suppose you have 
had a most delightful time.” 

“Charming ; but nevertheless I am glad 
to get home.” 

* And you, Thyrza ?” 

“Oh, it was perfect; the greatest fun 
imaginable.” 

“We were so astonished at Percy’s sudden 
freak,” said Kate Graham, with a look at 
Thyrza meant to be unconscious, but which 
she was not the girl to mistake. 

“Was it sudden?” she said. “ He always 
talked of going down the Danube; perhaps 
he went a day or two earlier than we had ex- 
pected, but that was all.” 

It was said as if Percy were nothing in the 
world to her, and his sister felt she must have 
been mistaken. 

“* When does he come back ?” asked Sophy. 

“Oh, I don’t know: he has met with some 
old college friend out there, and he talks of 
going in for work, some post under Govern- 
ment or that sort of thing. It seems quite 
absurd for any one so lazy as Percy.” 

“Tt would be much better for him,” said 
Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

“ Yes, I suppose it would.” 

“Mamma does not quite like it,” said the 
eldest sister, “ but still she would get recon- 
ciled, I dare say.” 








“The odd thing is why he should have 
taken it into his head just now,” said Edith, 
the youngest; “‘ one would think there must 
be some reason. What doyou say, Thyrza?” 

**T beg your pardon, what were you saying ? 
Oh, about your brother. You wonder what 
possesses him. Well, really I should advise 
you to ask him. I am not likely to know. 
Perhaps he has suddenly remembered the 
well known lines of Dr. Watts on the mis- 
chievous results of idleness, or he may have 
awaked to the consciousness that he is no 
longer a boy; fifty things may have arisen to 
influence him : but I own I am astonished ; I 
should not have given him credit for sufficient 
energy even to wish to work. He was a 
capital guide on the mountains,” she added ; 
‘it was great fun after he came.” 

The girls were baffled. Thyrza talked 
about him just in the same way as of old, 
and Mrs. Chamberlaine and Sophy began to 
think they had been mistaken in fancying the 
two had quarrelled. ‘Thyrza saw her advan- 
tage and followed it up. 

“ Did your brother tell you how we climbed 
the Altkénig ?” 

iT3 No.” 

“ How odd! it was our last expedition,” and 
forthwith she launched into a long graphic ac- 
count of it, so apparently unfettered by un- 
pleasant memories that no one would ever have 
guessed what had passed on that mountain- 
side. Sophy and her mother, who had some- 
how connected that day’s proceedings with 
Percy’s sudden departure, felt they must have 
been mistaken, for Thyrza could scarcely have 
rattled on in that manner if the subject had 
been painful. But she, who felt the only safety 
of her peace of mind lay in hiding the cause 
of its disquietude, related incident after inci- 
dent, mimicking the two German ladies (whose 
many good points she overlooked while 
dwelling on one or two weaknesses) till the 
Graham girls were in fits of laughter, and 
yet not allowing herself to be too engrossed 
to admit Sophy’s quieter descriptions of the 
view, and shivering with her at the remem- 
brance of the high wind on the mountain 
top. Percy’s sisters gleaned nothing whatever 
from this call, though they had come full of 
curiosity to find out the truth, and had to go 
away every whit as ignorant as they came. 

“ There is nothing at all in it, mamma, I 
am sure,” said Kate to Mrs. Graham on their 
return. 

“T don’t believe she cares for Percy in the 
least,” sgid Edith ; *‘ but I certainly thought 
she did.” 


“At any rate hecan’t have made her an 
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offer,” said Jane, “for she would never have 
refused him.” 

* Well, I shall not be sorry if it comes to 
nothing,” said Mrs. Graham ; “she is only a 
governess after all, though they do say she is 
not obliged to teach.” 

So Percy’s mother and sisters dismissed 
the subject, and Mrs. Chamberlaine and 
Sophy ceased to wonder and surmise as the 
days went on, for Thyrza was just the same 
as ever, and when Percy’s name was men- 
tioned, spoke of him in the most natural 
manner possible, so as completely to disarm 
their suspicions. The Leslies returned 
from Folkestone, and Thyrza bethought her- 
self it was time to write to her aunt 
Deborah. 

“ You don’t mean to say you like her?” she 
said to Mary one day; “you quite astonish 
me.” 

“‘ But I do, very much indeed ; she was so 
very kind and nice. What makes her so diffi- 
cult to live with, Thyrza ?” 

“That you would find out if you were to 
live with her. She is so very odd in many 
ways : however, I think I shall go home at 
Christmas ; only don’t say a word till I give 
you leave.” 

“T won't; 
glad.” 
‘Well, of course it is uncertain, but I shall 
see. She is with the Gibsons now, and does 
not go home till December. What did you 
think of Emily and her sister?” 

“I thought them very nice, Emily es- 
pecially ; but I did not see very much of 
them. The fact is, Miss Thornton did not 
often come when mamma wasathome. They 
don’t seem to get on somehow.” 

“Who are those uncongenial people ?” said 
Mrs. Leslie, who had heard Mary’s last re 
mark through the half-open door, but with 
her customary dislike of open dealing would 
not say so 

“We were talking of Miss Thornton 
mamma, and I said you and she did not get 
on,” said Mary, blushing deeply, for she ex- 
pected her mother would be displeased. 

“Oh, as to that, we never did get on, as 
you call it ; 1 don’t know why, but there ts a 
want of sympathy between us. She is a very 
worthy good woman I have no doubt, but 
odd, as Thyrza can testify. Still, she was 
very kind to you, I know.” 

“Oh. she is very kind where she tak °s,’ 
said Thyrza, “if you know what that means ; 
and it seems Mary won her by her pale looks 
Well, we cannot all be alike.” 

* No, indeed,” said Mrs. Leslie, with a sigh 


but I am sure she will be 











“ What has become of Mr. Graham ?” said 
Mary. 

“T really don’t know. He is somewhere 
on the Continent, but I have not seen his 
sisters lately. Fancy! that six-foot of lazi- 
ness is going in for work! the idea is most 
amusing.” 

“Tt is very sensible, at any rate. I always 
thought he would make a very estimable 
character if he only were employed.” 

Thyrza laughed. “Well, no doubt it 
would improve him, and certainly there is 
room for improvement.” 

“I suppose you hear nothing of his being 
engaged, or likely to be?” 

“Oh no. Now really, Mrs. Leslie, can 
you fancy any one so lazy exerting himself to 
make an offer?” 

It was said so unconsciously that Mrs. 
Leslie felt she must have been mistaken 
in thinking he was making love to Thyrza. 
There was no bitterness either in her tone, so 
that it was impossible to think she had ever 
cared for him. Mrs. Leslie only laughed in 
her turn, and said his laziness need not be 
an obstacle there, if he were really in earnest. 

That Percy should ever be in earnest about 
anything seemed to tickle Thyrza’s fancy im- 
mensely, so much so, that Mrs. Leslie at once 
put aside all fears of her being Mary’s rival, 
and began without delay to plan for snaring 
Percy in her net ; for surely, with his money 
he would be a son-in-law worth capturing. 
She was very affectionate to Thyrza when 
she said good-bye, only she could not help 
regretting that she could not secure her as a 
daughter-in-law, or even a niece; but she felt 
there was no hope. However, Mary had 
evidently taken Miss Thornton’s fancy, and 
perhaps Thyrza might seriously offend cousin 
Deborah some day. She would watch and 
see; she knew how to insinuate poison as 
well as any one. Mary might come in for 
lhyrza’s money after all. 

Once in her room Thyrza’s real self at this 
time showed itself. She would allow her 
features to relax, and a blank sense of misery 
would settle upon her heart, only disturbed by 
a fierce desire to wreak vengeance on Miss 
Thornton. It was strange, that hating her as 
she felt she did, she should still entertain the 
wish to gohome. But something seemed to 
draw her thither, away from every one who 
new Percy, and out of sight of places so 
connected with his lazy, good-natured 
presence, that they grew unendurable now 
he was absent, and she knew for what 
‘use he would not return. She took Alice for 
ich long walks that the child could scarcely 
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keep up with her; and at Rosebank with 
Mrs. Chamberlaine and Sophy, and the 
frequent presence of Percy's sisters she 
felt this masquerade business was growing 
intolerable. Edmund and Sophy were in a 
state of happiness which it was torture to her 
to witness, for he had proposed and been 
accepted, and Thyrza scarcely knew how to 
bear her own desolation and loneliness of 
spirit. Still she kept up an outward show of 
happy interest in everything ; but one day she 
said to Sophy as they were walking, “ I think 
I shall go home this Christmas ; it is an age 
since I have seen aunt Deborah: don’t you 
think it would be right ?” 

“ Of course it would, and I am so glad fox 
your sake and hers ; only we shall miss you 
dreadfully. Still, it will be only a few 
weeks.” 

‘“‘T was thinking whether it ought not to 
be altogether,” said Thyrza. 

“ Oh, surely not!” 

“ But you would not miss me, Sophy : you 
have Edmund Leslie, and he ought to be 
enough.” 

“He is, he is, only—I suppose one need 
not lose all one’s friends when one is 
engaged ?” 

“ Of course not; only you will miss me 
less than if it had been before. We need be 
none the less friends because I am away.” 

“But it is not the same. Here you are 
like a sister to me, and I tell you things, and 
you always have helped me so,” said Sophy, 
impulsively, forgetting countless snubbings 
and cruel speeches with which Thyrza had 
favoured her from time to time. 

“Well, I have been thinking it over a 
good deal lately, and I think I must go. 
There are plenty of governesses for Alice.” 

She thought to satisfy Mrs. Chamberlaine 
with the same argument when, later in the 
day, she told her of her wish to go home, 
but it did not carry much weight. 

“T would not for one moment hinder you, 
my dear,” she said, kindly, “for I should be 
so thankful to feel you could be happy with 
Miss Thornton, and her home is certainly 
your right place ; but I am very sorry to lose 
you, very sorry indeed.” 

Thyrza felt she should break down. She 
had only been here three quarters of a year, 
but she had gone through a great many 
experiences in that time; she had played a 
game and lost it, and a spirit such as hers 
can ill brook defeat. She had besides met 
with much kindness from Mrs, Chamberlaine, 
and enjoyed a general freedom which she 
felt sure she should not have at home. It 


was hard to go, still it would be far harder to 
stay. Tears started to her eyes, but she 
would not let them fall ; nevertheless there 
was a sound of them in her voice as she 
said,— 

“You have been very kind to me, and 
I shall miss you very much.” 

Mrs. Chamberlaine kissed her, her mo- 
therly heart entirely mistaking Thyrza’s 
motive in leaving her, and grieving that her 
home should be so uncongenial. But she 
cheered her as well as she could, and talked 
to her so affectionately, and with such evident 
interest, that Thyrza did not know how to 
bear it, and—most unusual thing for her— 
cried herself to sleep when she went to bed. 

“Is it very cowardly of me, I wonder, not 
to go home for St. Andrew’s Day?” said 
Miss Thornton to herself when November 
was nearly over. She had been dutifully 
reconciling herself to the new aspect the 
interior of the church would present, but she 
shrank from the gathering of country friends 
on the day of its reopening. She had been 
been told repeatedly that she would be 
| missed, but she was too humble to take that 
jin any other light than as the kindness of the 
| Sutcliffes who said so, and she felt glad to 
keep quiet at Lowton, and see the change 
for the first time when no one else was by. 

Besides, there was the grave under the 
yew tree, and she preferred seeing it in 
silence and peace without the throng of 
curious eyes sure to be fixed on it and her; 
for though at the time it had been quite 
without reference to the outward world that 
she had it made near her uncle’s, it had 
dawned upon her since, that people in the 
habit of putting two and two together might 
comment upon it, and so she was thankful 
to be away. So St. Andrew’s Day came and 
passed, and one day in the following week 
she went home. 

It was a grey December morning, no faint 
patch of blue varied the dull monotone of 
the sky’s colouring, and the latest leaves 
were drifting idly from the trees as she sat 
at her solitary breakfast. She was nearly an 
hour later than usual, for her journey had 
been tiring, and she had not reached home 
till ten on the previous night ; so that while 
she was still at the table the postman came, 





her. 

There was nothing whatever of the cause 
which had led her to leave Rosebank, simply 
the fact announced that she should be home 
on the 23rd. But that was quite enough for 





cousin Deborah. It never struck her that, 


and a letter from Thyrza was placed before | 
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considering the length and manner of her 
absence, it would have been only right of 
Thyrza to ask permission, or at least to 
have told of her wish humbly and penitently. 
She was coming home! that was sufficient, 
and with bowed head Miss Thornton gave 
thanks that her prayers had been answered. 

“Miss Thyrza is coming home,” she said 
to cook, afterwards, as she was giving her 
orders in the kitchen. 

“ And not before time,” was cook’s inward 
comment ; but she suppressed her own private 
sentiments, and said heartily, “ Well, that zs 
good news, ma’am.” 

“Yes. We must have her room ready for 
her, and everything as nice as possible. But 
there will be plenty of time,” she added; 
“she is not coming till the 23rd.” 

Then, before even going to the churchyard, 
she wrote a warm letter of welcome to Thyrza, 
telling of her delight in such terms that any 
one but the girl she so tenderly loved would 
have treasured the assurance of affection, 
and grudged parting even with the outer sign 
of it. But Thyrza just read it through and 
then crumpled it up and put it in the fire, 
wishing with all her heart she had some place 
instead of The Cottage to go to. 

Such a subject for special thanksgiving as 
Thyrza’s return went far to soften the feelings 
of regret which cousin Deborah might have 
felt on seeing the interior of the church 
under its new aspect. With a heart full to 
overflowing with a sense of the love which 
was giving back to her the child over whom 
she had yearned so deeply and sadly, she 
could not give undivided and critical atten- 
tion to the place wherein she went to offer 
her thanks for this great mercy received. 
Then the change was so complete that no- 
thing was left to remind her of the old state of 
things ; and though fora little while she would 
catch herself during the service mentally 
measuring and calculating so as to recall 
exactly the site of some roomy old pew or other 
deformity, she soon began to grow accustomed 
to the sight of the long open seats; while the 
exquisitely carved pulpit, and the height of the 
oaken roof, ribbed like a ship, with the absence 
of whitewash and the hideous old stove-pipe, 
did their work effectually in ministering to 
the esthetic element which was so strong 
within her. The Sutcliffes saw with delight 
her peacefully happy face as she went in and 

out, and busied herself with preparations for 
Thyrza’s return; and Fanny, who had no 
pleasant memories of her old companion, 
resolved to put her own feelings on one side 


The morning of the 23rd arrived, and Miss 
Thornton felt a great longing for the meeting to 
be over, she was so excited, and so nervously 
anxious to see Thyrza. Had she consulted her 
own inclination she would have waited to wel- 
come her at her own door, for she had a whole- 
some horror of any demonstration of feeling at 
so public a place as a railway station. But, as 
usual, she considered what Thyrza might like 
before her own private fancies, and decided to 
go, for fear of seeming cold, and so disap- 
pointing her. It was a pouring day, and the 
little pony carriage would not have been 
sufficient protection, so the rectory car 
(commonly called the pill-box) was placed at 
her service, and cousin Deborah set off in it 
alone, with a nervous fluttering of heart, to 
meet and welcome her darling, She had 
been busy all day in putting finishing touches 
of comfort to her room, and satisfied herself 
as she went along that there was nothing 
wanting ; no little luxurious addition had been 
forgotten, and everything was as it should be. 

The train was late, but as it drew up at 
last to the station, cousin Deborah in- 
voluntarily drew back; the tears were very 
near her eyes, and the platform was crowded. 
Nevertheless she scanned every carriage with 
an eager look, and when she saw Thyrza’s 
face at the open door she went forward 
quickly. ‘Well, dear!” was all she could 
say as she held out her hand. 

Thyrza took it, but dropped it again directly, 
saying something about her luggage, and 
| Miss Thornton’s little figure followed the tall 
one to the van. 

‘‘ What is to be done with the boxes, aunt ? 
What have you brought ? the pony carriage ?” 

“No, the rectory car; there is plenty of 
room for everything.” So Thyrza followed her 
to the station yard. 

“ This stuffy old thing!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt was too wet for an open carriage,” 
said Miss Thornton, in an apologetic tone. 
“ Now, dear, we had better get in.” 

“ At any rate we can have both windows 
down,” said Thyrza, pulling vigorously at the 
leather strap, regardless of a possible draught, 
and not consulting Miss Thornton’s feelings. 
However, being a sensible woman, with 
happily no tendency to cold, she was fond of 
fresh air, which was a very good thing just now, 
for Thyrza did not seem disposed to consider 
her at all. 

When once the door was shut, and the two 
were together, the old indescribable feeling of 
almost shyness came over cousin Deborah. 
Had the girl sitting opposite to her been 





and give her a cordial welcome. 


Emily Gibson or Fanny Sutcliffe she would 
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have kissed her without thinking about it, and wrong, and she meant to punish her for it. 
a pleasant chatty talk would have filled up| So while cousin Deborah tried hard to stifle 
the time of the drive from North Walford to | the disappointed feeling in her heart, and to 
owe But an it oe owes et A re By after a good ag rest Thyrza 
anything more than a bare attempt at conver-| would be more responsive, she was strength- 
~~ sewn Ph few questions relative | ening herself in her determination to go her 
to her journey, the answers to which were | own way, and be as unamiable as it suited 
given mostly in monosyllables, and with many her purpose to be ; and, for no reason what- 
gestures of fatigue. “ She is tired with her | ever but this, rang the bell and told Jane she 
journey,” thought Miss Thornton, as usual | would have tea or something in her room; 
err | excuses ote |she was too tired to come down again to- 
hat possessed you to meet me at the | night. 
station ?” said Thyrza presently, after a long| “Not come down, miss! Tea is all ready 
pause ; “so cramped for room as we are in|—tea and dinner together. Mistress knew 
this odious car, it would have been much} you would be hungry, and she'll be so dis- 
better to have stayed to welcome me at home. | appointed.” 
But no doubt you were in a hurry tosee me,”| “I can’t help that; I am tired. Bring me 
she concluded, as if excusing her aunt's folly.| up a tray of something, and say good ,night 
Well, we shall not be long now, at any | for me, please.” 
” | : ° . 
eat | Jane retired reluctantly to do her bidding. 
Cousin Deborah forced one of those sweet} Miss Thornton made no remark, but pre- 
smiles which shine like flowers over a grave. | pared the tray and went up with Jane to see 
She was determined to be patient with the | there was everything Thyrza wanted. After- 
wayward girl, though her heart sank with a| wards she took her own tea alone, and went 
fenewed sense of disappointment at seeing/up again to see if Thyrza would like any 
hyrza’s old self so plainly. more 
_ “Here we are!” she said, as the car turned | “No, thank you, I am tired; I shall go to 
into 8 wht As gates ; y =, there are eed Pte me tf and be fresh for to-morrow. 
servants ready at the door. Let me get out | Good night, aunt.” 
first es ret oi age: a oa | a Good ye dear ; are you sure you have 
Ah! cook, how do you do? and Jane|all you want?’ 
too; how are you both?” said Thyrza,in an} “Oh yes, everything,” with a tremendous 
off-hand style, as she held out a hand to each | yawn. 
in a manner which savoured rather too much| “Well, I hope you will be able to rest. 
of patronage to please the elder servant, who| Don’t hurry up in the morning.” 
thought an aspect of penitential humility the| “‘ All right.” 
only one which would become Miss Thyrza,| It may have been weak and foolish of Miss 
returning as she was something after the style | Thornton, but it came to her in the natural 
of “as senna = pe to ar gated then, | roi of en Pee ee give Thyrzaa 
and to Jane afterwards. But she would do|good-night kiss. She shrank into herself at 
. 9 | S|. sis 5 ad : \ 
much for her rnistress’s sake, and her “Glad | once, feeling very small indeed, when Thyrza 
to see you, miss,” sounded cordial enough. | turned her head away with an impatient 
When the boxes were being conveyed up- | gesture, and the words, “I am not used to kiss 
stairs and the hall was clear, cousin Deborah | or be kissed ; you forget I am no longer a 
followed Thyrza into the drawing-room and|child. Good night once more.” 
shut the door. “Welcome home,my darling!”| Miss Thornton silently resolved not to re- 
she said, with her arms round the girl’s waist, | peat the offence. 
ean vg — face uplifted. The aspect of affairs seemed no brighter 
1yrza bent down and they kissed each| next morning. Thyrza ate her breakfast in 
other, but the arms relaxed their loving pres-| silence as in the old miserable time, and 
sure as her embrace met with no response, | afterwards said she was going to her room to 
we oo hastened to reopen the door and go| write letters. About ten o'clock Fanny Sut- 
with Thyrza upstairs. A bright fire was|cliffe came in and found Miss Thornton 
blazing, and the room looked the perfection|alone in the drawing-room watering her 
of cosiness, The latest monthly roses were | flowers. 
in a vase on the dressing-table, and the look| ‘‘ Where is Thyrza?” 
of welcome which everything wore did not} “Upstairs, writing.” 
escape Thyrza’s notice, but she madenocom-| “Shall I go to her?” 
ment. Her aunt had done her grievous} But at that moment Thyrza entered, having 
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forgotten something she had left down stairs. 
Fanny, true to her resolution, embraced her 
cordially, and Miss Thornton was surprised 
to see Thyrza return her kiss quite naturally, 
and as if it had pleased her. 

“ Mamma sends her love, and she hopes to 
see you this evening; of course Miss Thorn- 
ton has told you she promised to come for 
Christmas Eve. And do you like decorating | 
We have nearly done the church, but still | 
there is scope for your powers of taste if you| 
like to help. Fred is here, and we expect the 
other boys at twelve.” 

“Oh, I shall be delighted!” said Thyrza, 
looking so bright and animated as to make 
Miss Thornton wonder whether she could be 
the same girl who had sat so dumb and | 
solemn-looking at the breakfast-table an hour | 
ago. 

“Well, then, come at once; we want to} 
get everything done before the boys come. | 

| 








Oh, here is Fred! but you won’t know him 
because of his beard.” 


The two shook hands, and then Thyrza | § 


went to put on her hat and jacket. She | 
was down again directly, and the three set off, | 
leaving cousin Deborah more troubled than | 
ever, for the coldness was evidently only for 
herself ; she could be warm and bright enough 
with others. 

“‘ She is wonderfully improved,” said Fanny 
to her mother in a pause before going up to 
dress for dinner; “so bright and nice; and 
she was such ahelptoo. Oh,I do hope dear 
Miss Thornton may be happy at last!” 

But that “at last”? seemed a very far dis- 
tant prospect to Miss Thornton herself. Day 
by day the ache in her heart increased as 
Thyrza continued cold and silent towards 
her, while cordial enough to every one else. 
It was too marked not to be seen by those 
with whom she was bright and nice enough, 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe, though at first she 
refrained from saying anything, could not 
long contain herself, and one day’ early in 
January she spoke to Miss Thornton. 

“Tam afraid she is not quite satisfactory, 
Deborah ?” 

“Not quite? Oh, if you only knew !” 

“ Tell me if you can.” 

‘«* She never speaks to me unless I address 
her first, except when she has anything to 
find fault with. The little I know of the 
past four or five years of her life I have to 
drag from her; she studiously insults me ; 
and though she is my own adopted child, it 
is so very, very difficult not to resent it. I 
am proud, I know; but this is what I ought 
not to be subjected to by her.” 


j 








“Shall I speak to her? I can truly say I 
have observed her treatment of you.” — 

“No, no; that would neverdo; she would 
not brook interference. I must wait.” 

“ But waiting is such hard work.” 

Cousin Deborah made a little gestuse with 
her hands as if putting something away from 
her. ‘ Don’t talk of it,” she said. 

“The warmth of your love may melt away 
at last,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe, “but it is very 
hard. Deborah, when I think of the words, 
‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,’ I 
feel sure you must be very near His heart.” 

“T must be sadly wrong to need so much,” 
said Miss Thornton, “ sadly wrong ; and yet 
I wish to doright ; but nothing that I do ever 
seems to prosper.” 

“Don’t say that ! 
many things to prove that statement false ; 
and for the latest instance, there is Tom Rey- 
nolds ready for promotion and deserving it, 
entirely through you.” 

Miss Thornton smiled. “Then he is 
going to Barlow’s at North Walford after 
ane” 

“Yes, his master gives him a capital cha- 
racter, so he will leave on Saturday. I was 
thinking of going over this morning, but I 
cannot leave very well; Fanny has such a 
cold, I told her to keep in bed. Oh, here is 
Thyrza! and ready dressed too.—Are you 
going for a walk?” 

“ Yes, to Castle Walford ; it is a nice dry 
road.” 

“Will you take this note for me and leave 
itat the shop? Mr. Sutcliffe could not call, so 
he has written instead. Thank you, Thyrza, 
you are sure you don’t mind?” 

Thyrza smiled, and said good-bye to Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, and then to her aunt less stiffly than 
usual, and set off on her walk. 

It was a cold, raw morning, and she walked 
briskly, meeting no one on her way but a 
dark-haired gipsy-looking woman, with a 
large wicker basket on her back. It seemed 
to Thyrza that this woman eyed her curiously, 
and when some undefined impulse made her 
look back, she saw her standing still, staring 
fixedly at her. It did not disturb Thyrza, 
but she was not particularly pleased on her 
return to be stopped by the woman and asked 
her name. 

“That is nothing to you,” said Thyrza, 
haughtily, and was passing on. 

‘¢ But it’s more than nothing, I can tell you, 
miss, a good deal more than nothing ; so wait 
abit; I meansno harm,” she added, as Thyrza 
moved on. 

Just then, from another road Mr. Sutcliffe 
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came by on horseback. He bowed and 
passed on quickly. Thyrza was inclined to 
wish he had been less in a hurry, for she 
scarcely liked this strange woman, 

“‘T suppose that gentleman took off his hat 
to cot ” she said. 

“Yes; I know him.” 

The woman laughed. “And why didn’t 
he be civil tome too? we're none so different, 


only you’re rich and I’m poor. Come now, | 


don’t you want to know who I am?” 

“Why should I?” said Thyrza; “if you 
are poor, take this,” and she took a shilling 
from her purse, gave it to the woman, and 
went on. 

“Thyrza Bryant, if you don’t know me, I 


CHRISTIAN 


know you, and more about you than you're 
aware of. You needn’t run off afraid like 
| that.” 
| “Tam notafraid!” said Thyrza, stopping, 
and suddenly struck with a look the woman 
| wore ; a look she had often seen in the glass 
| when she herself was standing before it. 
“Who are you, then? you seem to know my 
name ; tell me yours, and then let me go.” 

“My name is Phoebe Hutchins; but it 
was Phoebe Bryant before I was married. 
And I’m your own father’s sister, young lady, 
let me tell you that, and the only relation you 
have. So there!” 

And Thyrza, for the first time in her life, 
wished for Miss Thornton. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


“*T am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and soberness.””—Acts xxvi. 25. 


WHEN the wild flames at midnight dart forth 
through the casement, 
And the inmates are cowering in fear and 
amazement, 
Would the helmeted hero who springs to 
their aid, 
All regardiess of dangers or eager to brave 
them, 
Determined to reach those poor lost ones 
and save them, 
Be called a fanatic for zeal thus displayed ? 


When the ocean waves rush o’er the drowning 
and dying, 
And the life-boat in haste to their rescue is 
flying, 
Are these bold-hearted fellows who guide 
it insane ? 
Or when some fatal fever thy brother is 
grasping, 
And the all-healing medicine thy fingers are 
clasping, 
Is it “madness 
pain ? 


” 


to proffer relief for his 


And when Ceepest emotions of pity we 
cherish 
For the souls in our midst that are ready to 
perish, 
And soon may be lost in the depths of 
despair, 
Why smile in contempt on our ardent en- 
deavour 
To snatch them from ruin and bless them for 
ever, 
To win them to joys which the glorified 
share? 


Nay, the folly is ¢A#ze, and not ours, if thou 
knowest. 
That the future bears fruit from the seed 
thou now sowest, 
And yet plantestthe germs of an infinite woe! 
That this life is a moment,—a dream,— 
passing o’er thee, 
Compared with the endless existence before 
thee, 
Yet thou art engrossed with the world’s 


fleeting show! 


Is it “ wzse” to rush where the deep chasm is 
yawning ? 
To near the strong whirlpool regardless of 
warning ? 
To barter a crown for a child’s worthless 
toy? 
For a mess of earth’s pottage thine hold to 
dissever 
From the birthright that would have enriched 
thee for ever? 
Or to sell for earth’s gold dus raph’s 
pure joy? 


Oh, an angel might weep o’er the course 
thou are taking! 
|Nay, the Saviour 4as wept o’er the choice 
thou art making— 
God save thee trom folly so fearful as 
thine! 
Seek, seek that true wisdom, all other tran- 
scending, 
Which will gifide thee to peace and to joy 
never ending 
And make thee as bright as the firmament 
shine. 


| 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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COLD MEDAL 





BAKINC 


POWDER. 





Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS ‘for its superiority over all others. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Pack 
3 Boxes, 6d., 1s.; 2s. 6d., ands. a ee 


Schools, Fanti, id Mids Sill sendin tat 6d, or Se, sine, as there is @ considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 





BELOWAY S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 


own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, 
it cures Sores or Uleers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


IN CROWN 8vo., 


PRICE 6s. EACH. 





By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

WESTWARD HO! 
HYPATIA. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Lus- 

ra 
DYNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of 
HEARTSEASE; or, the Brother's Wife. 


Illustra 


THE ae WOMAN OF THE 


FAM 

HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from 
the Life of a Spinster. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; 
Chronic'e of Mistakes. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. . 
THE TRIAI,. “Wore Links of the Daisy 


or, 


Chain. I astrated. 





THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER. 
THE CAGED LION 


| OLIVE. = 
| AGATHA’S HUSBAND, ‘Llustrated ..., 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Llu 
trated. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, Llustrated 
PAULINE, By G. C. Crunzs. 

ESTELLE RUSSELL. 

PATTY. By Mrs. Macquvom. 


THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Hanar 

ROOKK. 

UNDER THE LIMES. By the Author of 
“ Christina North.” 

ELSIE: a Lowland Sketch. By A. C. M. 

OLDBURY. By A. Kgary. 

CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Ancuazs. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
o| Ste GE ADVENTURES OF A PHAE- 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


THE OGILVIES. _Iilustrated. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Ilo 


trated. 
" Tlustrated. 





LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. 
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STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
j commonly sold are mixed.with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
: soluble, while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This 
may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addi- 
tion of Starch. Cappury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage like 
: Tea or Coffee. 
PURE, 
SOLUBLE, 
REFRESHING. 4 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


(In Blue Wrapper) consists only of Fine Cocoa and White Sugar. 


Beckitt’s SEWING 


Please a. : 3 MACHIN E j 
Ww eC a which render it immensely superior 
2 : to anything ever introduced for ¥, 
Ie ‘ MILY or DRESSMAKING purp 


As used in the Feige BP eae ee 
i) U n d ry of t n e or send’ for a prospectus to— 


PRINCEo'WALES Taylor's Patent Sewing Machine Co. (Limited), 











FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS have lately been added to 


TAYLOR'S PATENT 





CAUTION. 








GREAT DRIFFIELD, or, 97, Cuzarsipz, LONDON. 
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COUGH ELIXIR 


All who wish to prese: : Sel 
snout ead Ds, Hake hn Lantet ox Hina Goltees | Byil stim yer inns Phys nd by 
Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any It has been org amg Nees RES onconsye for Tote, Bron- 
Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. a. Mien aarp Paap Influenza ,Consumptive Night-Sweats, 
“@ericerning this book, which contains 168 ages, the late Toyoat and Chest. nee Sr oes 
: all respectable 


eminent au ; ; Sold in Bottles; at 1s, 9d., 4s, 6d, . 
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